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CHRONICLE. three hundred miles further to Pekin. The cold is 
— severe, he says, in Manchuria during December and 


M®* M‘EWAN’S remarkable speech at Edinburgh 
is referred to in our first leader. Otherwise 
there is not much to record of political importance 
in home affairs. Mr. Bryce, speaking at Aberdeen 
on Monday, suggested—we know not on what grounds 
—that the Tory Party would not hesitate to pass 
so revolutionary a measure as a Women’s Franchise 
Bill through the House of Lords, because they be- 
lieved most women would vote Tory; and yet the 
Tory orators, he said, are never weary of denouncing 
the revolutionary measures of the Liberal Party. Mr. 
Bryce then proceeded to discuss the abolition of 
the Lords. “It has been suggested that we should 
“abolish, not only the present House of Lords, but 
“any and every kind of Second Chamber. Some of 
“* you probably desire that. But I do not believe that 
“ the country, or the Liberal Party as a whole, desires, 
“ or sees any need for, so strong a measure.” If the 
House of Lords is to be reformed, said Mr. Bryce, 
“ it should contain no hereditary peers. It ought to 
“‘ be elective.” But the most practical course, in his 
opinion, is to “ clip the wings of the Lords by reducing 
“their power of rejection.” He then went on to 
suggest a plan proposed by Mr. Bricut ten years ago, 
by which “ the Lords need not disappear, nor lose all 
“their functions. They may retain the right to 
“* suggest amendments and require the reconsideration 
“‘ of a measure, and a certain time might be allowed 
“ during which public opinion could express itself—a 
“ matter of great consequence in a country like ours, 
“‘ where the organs of opinion are so numerous and 
“potent. When that time had elapsed, the will of 
“the people, if again expressed through their repre- 
“ sentatives, would prevail.” The scheme is altogether 
too crude and academic to need serious consideration. 


Captain YOUNGHUSBAND, the well-known traveller, 
ves it as his opinion that, in all probability, the 

apanese will reach Pekin in the course of another 
month. The Japanese have captured Hai-tcheng, which 
is only a few days’ march from Mukden, the capital of 
Manchuria ; and as Mukden is only defended by a 
stone wall, Captain YOUNGHUSBAND does not think they 
will have the least difficulty in taking the town. But, 
Mukden is not now the real capital of the country, and 
he believes that, in order to bring China to complete 
submission, the Japanese will have to march the two or 


January, but dry; there isnowind. When he himself 
marched from Mukden to Pekin, the average tempera- 
ture stood at zero, Fahrenheit. That this will tell on 
the Japanese troops Captain YouncHussanD thinks 
certain; but probably not so much as is com- 
monly imagined. ‘Proper clothing will keep out 
“‘ cold there in a way it does not seem able to here.” 
The roads, too, are at this time of the year, he says, 
“in perfect condition. They are frozen hard, and it 
“ is in the winter that all the traffic of the country is 
“ carried on.” There is also, he says, abundance of 
transport and of food. ‘There are no physical 
“ obstacles on the road to Pekin,” for the rivers are 
frozen over. “And the road is not barred either by 
“any really strong fortified place. Shan-hai-kuan is 
“ fortified, but principally towards the sea. At the 
“ time of my visit the only defence from the land side 
“was the Great Wall—a formidable obstacle, cer- 
“tainly, but not likely to detain troops of the 
“* Japanese standard very long.” 


Writing last week upon the Elections in London of 
the Vestries and Boards of Guardians we predicted “ A 
“ Ratepayers’ Revolt.” Moderates and Progressives, we 
showed, were uniting with Ratepayers’ Associations 
against Radical and Social Democrats. Our predictions 
were justified by the event. The result of the contest 
has been on the whole distinctly favourable to the 
Moderates. A determined effort should now be made to 
obtain a fair representation of Moderate opinion in the 
County Council. Why should that body show a great 
majority of Progressives, while the Parliamentary 
elections show a majority of about 3 to 2 in favour of 
Conservatives ? The County Council has proved itself 
faddist and bigoted, and when its accounts are seen 
we shall be much surprised if it does not turn out to 
be, also, an expensive luxury. 


Professor SKEAT appealed to the public, last March, 
for 6,000l. to endow a lecturership in English at 
Cambridge, and the public outside Cambridge hae 
responded with something under 285/. in cash and 
promises. There is nothing very strange about this.. 
The University is poor, but not so poor as to be forced 
to beg in this unseemly fashion. The real difficulty— 
as Professor Skat knows—is that the Medieval ani 
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Modern Languages Tripos is looked upon at Cambridge 
with the contempt and suspicion which it has taken 
such pains to deserve ; and there is a general feeling 
there that it is not well to spend money on anything 
connected with that foolish farce. The young student 
of English literature must get along as best he can 
with Professor SkEAT, the CLARKE Lecturer’s discourses 
at Trinity, and.the various gentlemen who lecture 
under the Medizval and Modern Languages Board, as 
far as the University is concerned. After all, this is not 
so very unreasonable ; it gives about one teacher to 
every two male students. 


Lord Rosesery, at Stratford, warned the Labour 
party that, “ If you do not identify yourself with either 
“* political party, no political party will identify itself 
“with you,” and called upon the Labour organiza- 
tions to ally themselves with the Liberals. He went 
on to say, “I quite admit that there are many ideals 
“‘ which men hold who belong to Labour organizations 
** —-some ideals which were put forward at the recent 
“ Norwich Congress, which it would be affectation for 
“‘ the Liberal party to say that, as a whole, they could 
“ conscientiously share ; but we have not yet got to 
* points where any such difference need come in.” Ina 
few weeks we may be watching the PremIER’s gradual 
ort even to the whole of the Norwich Congress 
ideals. 


If Isaac DisRaELI were alive at the present day, he 
would add the common acceptance of Mr. Le GALLIENNE 
as a poet, or critic, or anything else, as an item to his 
Curvosities of Literature. Here are some specimens 
of Mr. LE GALLIENNE’s criticism. Mr. Davipson’s 
romantic ballads are “ finer than Rossettt’s, in virtue 
“of their superior directness and simple force of 
“dramatic utterance.” Mr, THOMPSON “ carries ima- 
“ gery safely up into the topmost heaven of in- 
“ vention, such as (sic) no other English poet since 
‘“* SHAKSPEARE has ever ventured (sic).” As examples 
of subtle appreciation, we note the following :—Mr. 
Yeats’s “finest poem” is “a little dream-play called 
“*The Countess Kathleen.” Mr. Kip.ina’s poetry 
“is fall of staggeringly fine images, the straight, 
“‘ simple imagery of sailors and soldiers.” With regard 
to Mr. Davipson’s “ Ballad of a Nun,” we are told that 
“the passion and glamour [a favourite word with Mr. 
“ LE GALLIENNE | of some of its verses are uns 
“either by Mr. Davipson or any other living poet.” 
As for Mr. Watson, we are informed that “no living 
** poet can pack so much into a line as Mr. Watson; 
‘indeed, Pope and TENNysoN are his only rivals in 
“that.” We will spare our readers any more of this 
“ criticism.” 


Mr. GEOFFREY DraGe declares it to be “beyond 
“ question that the alien immigration into the United 
“ Kingdom is both absolutely and relatively insignifi- 
“‘ cant, and that, were it not for the fact that the im- 
“‘ migrants congregate in three centres—London, Man- 
“* chester, and Leeds—and are engaged in one branch 
“* of industry, we should hear little of the ‘displace- 
“ * ment of native labour by the lower-priced labour of 
“ * aliens.’ ” And he doubts if a restriction of immi- 
gration might not involve a serious loss to the com- 
munity. Perhaps if Mr. DraGce had taken into 
consideration the fact that, in the eleven months end- 
ing November 30, 52,000 less emigrants left the 
Unitel Kingdom than during the corresponding 
period of last year, he might have thought differently. 
The emigration statistics show a falling off of 45,000 
emigrants to the United States alone, due to the com- 
mercial and industrial distress prevalent there. 
Emigration to Canada is also decreasing; that to the 
Cape is stationary. 


Mr. MUNDELLA is trying to creep back into political 
life. He informed his Sheffield constituents last Satur- 
day that when he joined the Cabinet in 1892 he 
“* cheerfully” consented to retire from his directorship 
of the New Zealand Loan and Mercantile Agency. Mr. 
MUNDELLA was a director of the Company for twenty 
years, and the condition in which it found itself in 
August 1892 amply accounts for Mr. MUNDELLA’s 
cheerfulness in retiring from it. He has not yet 
explained how it was that when he resigned his place 
as director he also sold the whole of his shares in the 
Company, and left the unfortunate shareholders to 
flounder on into “reconstruction” at the beginning of 
the present year. 


Mr. Irvine has evidently been hard hit by the article 
that appeared in the Saturday Review five weeks ago 
commenting upon the ridiculous distinction he drew 
between the music-hall—“ a place of public entertain- 
“ment” he called it—and the theatre. He referred 
to it in his speech at the Manchester Arts Club, and 
patronizingly admitted that he had seen many music- 
hall performances and enjoyed them. “But,” he went 
on, “this does not prove that the artistic conditions 
“of the music-hall and the artistic conditions of the 
“ theatre are identica!. You do not describe a music- 
“hall entertainment as drama, any more than you 
“ describe a sheriff's officer as an attorney.” But you 
would describe Mr. CHEVALIER and Dan LENO as artists 
and dramatic artists, while Mr. Irvina’s chief con- 
tribution to “ the artistic conditions of the theatre” 
has—not a few persons think—been limited to the 
mise en scene. 


A Committee of “large and independent share- 
“holders” in the South-Eastern Railway, numbering 
amongst them members of the great Yorkshire banking 
house of Beckett, have issued a circular to their 
co-proprietors, asking for support to an effort to force 
Mr. Eppy on to the Board with the view of his 
ultimately becoming Chairman of the Company. What 
the result will be it is too soon tosay. That Mr. Eppy 
is a railway man of quite exceptional ability, and that 
in the six years during which he has administered the 
Government railways of New South Wales he has 
added very largely to the brilliant reputation which he 
acquired on the North-Western and Caledonian Rail- 
ways in England, is admitted on all hands. But the 
present directors evidently do not desire his services, 
being persuaded that they and their Company stand in 
no need of reform. If the issue were to be decided by 
the votes, not of the shareholders, but of the South- 
Eastern season-ticket holders, the result would perhaps 
be less doubtfal. 


Our administration of West Africa during the last 
ten years has scarcely been attended with brilliant and 
startling success. The French have succeeded in 
securing the Hinterland of Sierra Leone, the Gambia, 
and partly of the Gold Coast. The result is that caravans 
are prevented by the French from entering the British 
possessions, and prohibitory duties are levied on all 
produce coming from the interior. It can easily be 
imagined that these vexatious measures are in the 
highest degree damaging to the prosperity of our 
colonies. The French have now made up their minds 
to get the Hinterland of Lagos, our most flourishing 
colony, with perhaps the single exception of the Niger 
Coast Protectorate. Its annual trade exceeds one 
million sterling, and is steadily growing. The French 
have already declared a protectorate over the Borgu 
country. If this Protectorate be sanctioned by our 
Government, the prosperity of Lagos will quickly 
become a thing of the past. 
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“ A SECOND-RATE NOBLEMAN,” 


ONTEMPORARY history is seldom written with 

any regard for truth. Asa rule, it happens that 
those who know the facts will not disclose them for 
one reason or another, and that those who write about 
them have to guess at their causes and connexion from 
insufficient data. Very often, too, the arid waste of 
meaningless incidents presents nothing of interest, 
nothing to break the monotony of the commonplace. 
Now and then, however, a moment of contemporary 
history is worth depicting, either for its dramatic in- 
tensity—its revelation of clashing characters—or for 
its importance in relation to the future. We do not 
wish to be understood as asserting that Lord RosEBexy’s 
accession to the Premiership was in either of these 
senses, or indeed in any sense, a great historical event. 
In nothing are the marionettes important save for the 


historic magnificence of the theatre, the vastness of |. 


the stage, and the magnitude of the interests they are 
-appointed to control. Their persons borrow significance 
from their positions, and their actions gain importance 
from their consequences. Nevertheless, intrigue is 
always amusing ; and gratified as well as foiled ambi- 
tion has 4 certain dramatic interest for the spectator, 
-especially when he sees that blind chance filled the 
‘seat of arbiter, and awarded the prize. 


It was understood in London for some years—in 
‘fact, ever since the Liberal split—that Lord RoseBery 
was a possible candidate for the Liberal Premier- 
ship. But as often as the whisperings became audible 
‘in large circles they were’met by brutal denials. 
Panegyrics’ of Sir W. VeERNoN Harcourt would 
appear in some of the party prints; “he,” we were 
told, “ has borne the burden and heat of the day; to 


_‘* bim the reward must be assigned, ‘or—or——” and 
the whisperings died away, only, however, to be started 


afresh a little later with a new theme. ‘Lord Rosz- 
“ BERY,” we heard, “is persona grata in the highest 
“* quarters ; he is looked upon as eminently safe ; his 
“* direction of Foreign Affairs is so moderate and 
** sound, really in accordance with the highest tradi- 
“tions ; Radicals would have some title to respect if 
“they bad Lord RosEsery for a leader,” and so forth. 

This was the position of affairs when Mr. GLADSTONE 
said farewell to the House of Commons, and took occa- 
‘sion in his parting speech to «attack the House of 
Lords. ‘“ That finishes it,” said the wiseacres. ‘ Lord 
** RoseBery has no chance now. The Grand Old Mau 
“‘ spoke as he did, hoping that Sir W. Vernon Har- 
“* COURT would succeed him, and in order to make it 
“‘ impossible for Lord Rosesery to obtain the leader- 
“*ship—a Peer cannot possibly attack the very ex- 
“* istence of the House of Peers.” 

At first it seemed as if gossip would be corroborated 
by events. Sir W. VERNON Harcourt was no light 
figure to be blown aside; and, however eager the 
Court may have been to act, it was difficult to pass 
over the choice of the party, even though a rebuff 
was not feared. For it must be remembered that Sir 
"W. VeRNoN Harcourt did not occupy a strong position 
‘in his own party. The Stalwarts did not believe in 
this Radicalism, and did not forget that he had attacked 
Mr. GLapstone when Mr, GLADSTONE was out of office, 
But the most curious and significant fact was that Sir 
‘W. Vernon Harcourt had no backing in the Press. 
‘Newspaper-men looked upon him as a Trimmer with- 
out political principles, and without that commanding 
ability which wins pardon for all faults. Now, Sir 
WiLi14M himself has always disliked the Press, and 
depreciated its influence, It is very interesting, there- 
fore, to note how this weakness revenged itself on him 
when greater shortcomings went without punishment. 

While every one was wondering who the QUEEN would 
send for, a whisper suddenly ran through the Lobbies 


of the House that Lord Rosesery was the very man to 
lead an attack upon the House of Lords; that, to use 
his own frankly cynical epigram, ‘A Peer should be 
** set to catch the Peers.” The point of the oxymoron 
struck a Radical journalist of rare ability, as sensitive 
to the charm of a dramatic stroke as genius is apt 
to be, and he took up the whisper and transformed 
it into a . In the columns of The Daily 
Chronicle, the one Radical paper of real influence, 
Mr, MasstnGuaM cast his vote for Lord 
To say that he gave good reasons for his selection 
is to do his ability but simple justice. It would be, 
perhaps, more difficult to say how he converted the 
proprietors and editor to his view. At any rate, 
freedom was accorded to him, and he used it ably, 
enthusiastically, peremptorily. The Court had got at 
length what it wanted—a pretext—and the next thing 
we heard was. that. Lord Rosesery had been-sent for, 
and had reluctantly consented to form a Liberal 
Ministry. 

The incident is so interesting, or at least so amusing 
and peculiar in itself, that we can afford to say nothing 
about the intrigues that went on simultaneously witlt- 
in the Ministry. It is sufficient to say that Lord 


- ROSEBERY was well served by his supporters, and still 


better served by what we call chance, by greedy 
personal ambitions, impossible to calculate, that have 
since begun to show themselves. At the time, the 
Court was amply justified in. looking upom Lord 
RoSEBERY as a man of real capacity and moderate in 
counsel, who was peculiarly well fitted to guide modern 
Radicalism into safe and practically harmless ways—in 
fact, a sort of lightning-conductor, He had inherited 
position and gained wealth ; be knew their advantages 
—none better; he was an able speaker whose super- 
ficial cleverness no one could deny; he had already 
conducted Foreign Affairs with sagacity and success on 


the lines of a reasonable. Imperialism. ‘Such a-man, it 


was thought, would surely see what was patent tothe 
eyes of all men, and what Mr. M‘Ewan pointed out to 
the electors of the Central Division of Edinburgh on 
Monday last, that Home Rule was dead and buried, and 
that the attack on the House of Lords, to be successful, 
must have mending and not ending for its object. To 
say that the Court has been diappointed in this estimate 
of Lotd Rosesery is to say but Vittle.. ‘The.vomplaint 
is universal. Even the extremest Radiéals'cannot be 
accused of lacking both sense and earnestness. An 
honest and able opponent is what an Englishman loves ; 
for the time-server he has never shown a high appre- 
ciation. Friend and foe alike are astounded by 
the feather-brained instability of which Lord Rose- 
BERY has given a hundred .proofs. He began, it will 
be remembered, with a phrase about “the predomi- 
“nant partner,” which seemed to relegate’ Home 
Rule’to the limbo of forgotten things, The Irish 
threatened, and forthwith Lord Rosepery recanted. 
And so it has been with him in regard to the House 
of Lords. Years ago he had attempted to reform 
that body; he is a Second-Chamber man by con- 
viction ; and yet when ‘Mr. AsquirH, presumably 
bidding for the Leadership, declared against him, 
Lord Rosesery again recanted, and had the cynical 
audacity to assert that he had never had any intention 
of reforming the House of Lords. So he goes on 
cheerfully, contradicting himself at a moment's notice 
and with the slightest possible excuse, accepting and 
defending every irrational fad that may be pressed 
upon him, and trying to soften the suddenness of his 
conversions by ill-timed merriment—a curious modern 
sort of cheap weathercock, that tells you 

about the direction of the wind because it whirls roun 
with every breath of air. And the mournfal part 
of it is that all the while his real convictions have been 
those of three-fourths of the moderate men.of his own. 
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7 = &. M‘Ewan has not been afraid to show. 


RosEBERY’s character leaves a good deal to be 
desired ; and it is in this sense that we accept Mr. 
LaBOUCHERE’S estimate of him as “a second-rate 
Nobleman.” 


THE KAISER ON TRIAL. 
WE. are beginning to comprehend, little by little, 
the dy 


namic character of the revolution wrought 
by the death-bed at Livadia. When time enough 
passed for the development of consequences and the 


estimation of results, we shall find, apparently, that the 


event left nothing in Europe untouched. Among the 
numerous effects already visible, none is more interest- 
ing for the moment than the altered position in which 
the German Emperor finds bimself. A few months 
ago he loomed the most powerful individual figure in 
the whole armed camp of the Continent. The popular 
imagination put thunderbolts into his hand, and even 
hostile observers yielded, more or less reluctantly, to 
the glamour of interwoven eccentricity and directness, 
of levity and sombre might, which hung about him. 
At midsummer he seemed not only the most interest- 
ing personage of his generation, but the most im- 
portant as well. Now, in December, it is all changed. 
He has dwindled swiftly, and under our very eyes, 
to the estate of being merely one among a dozen 
contemporary monarchs. The lime-light which beat 
upon him has been withdrawn, rather than shifted 
elsewhere; and he has become simply a WILLIAM, as 
the others are Humperts or Latterly, he 
has grown to be almost a silent WILLIAM, as if he 
suspected in this wintry mood toward him an element 


‘of boredom. 


The truth seems to be that the WILLIAM of splendid 
recent memory was a direct product of conditions which 
the 7 at Livadia ended. The personal equation 
counted for something. A slow, inarticulate, heavy- 
minded Czar served as a foil to concentrate attention 
upon the brisk and showy qualities of the Kaiser. 
But of much more weight was the international situa- 
tion which the late Czar created and maintained. He 
was strong enough to make good his wish to be his 
own Foreign Minister ; but the wish itself was born of 
weakness, ALEXANDER III. nursed personal dislikes, 
and profoundly distrusted other people’s motives. This 
unforgiving obstinacy and universal suspicion made it 
impossible for Russia during the late reign to have 
allies. They rendered even the spectacular Cronstadt- 
Toulon friendship a rather painfully one-sided affair. 
The Russo-German commercial treaty, signed while 
the streets of Paris were still gay with decorations, 
showed thinking Frenchmen how little true substance 
lay beneath that friendship. They could not but con- 
trast the Czar’s reserve and chilling caution with the 
frank and generous exuberance of the young German 
Emperor. When President Carnot was murdered, 
Berlin so far eclipsed St. Petersburg in the fervour and 
tact of its condolences that what may be called a cult 
of WiLLi4M began in the French press, and the possi- 
bility of his visiting Paris in 1900 became a popular 
subject of discussion. 

It was against this background of Russian isolation 
that WiLLI4M shone. The fact that the Czar would 
have no friends put the KalsER in a position to choose 
his friends where he would—which meant giving 
the law to Europe. He carried himself in large 


Inatters es one fit to occupy a great place. Men grew 


reconciled to the frivolity and pettiness in small 
matters—the dogmatic interference with academic 
awards to painters, sculptors, and historians, the 
implied impertinence to Vincnow, the open injustice 
to architect WaLLoT, the omission of the dedicatory 
deutschen Volke” from the Reichstag build- 


‘pathetic folk. To the least emotio: 


| 


ings’ fagade; they forgave even “ The Song of Aegir.” 
All these seemed the vagaries of a genius to sym- 
German they 
seemed bearable, so long as they were part and parcel 


of the character of a German Emperor who could also. 


impress himself upon his time as the arbiter of 
Europe. 

Now, suddenly he bas ceased to be the arbiter of 
anything. The Triple Alliance to-day frightens no- 
body—unless, it may be, the two members of it 
having something to lose, who behold with dismay the 
callous willingness of their bankrupt third partner to 
make other bargains in any new direction. A poten- 
tial re-grouping of the Great Powers is in the air 
—perhaps exhibits itself in tangible form in the 
Armenian Commission. At all events, the conditions 
which thrust the German Empire forward as the 
master of the Continental situation, and held WILLIAM 
aloft as the one upon whose words all waited, have 
ceased to exist. 

The sensible diminution of prestige abroad will be 
grievous enough to this supersensitive Imperial tem- 
perament. The crash at home is infinitely worse. Al? 
Germany seems to have surrendered itself to a convul- 
sion of spiteful bad temper. Those who only sulked 
before are out in the streets swearing now. The Social 
Democrats, who sat dumb in their seats while the rest 
of the Reichstag raised a perfunctory cheer for their 
Warlord, are only a little more obviously in revolt than 
half their colleagues. On Monday, when the Govern- 
ment specially desired to secure a first reading for their 
new anti-revolutionary measures, less than one-fourth of 
the members of the Reichstag deigned to attend the 
session, and all the subsequent efforts of the Minis- 
terial parties could not bring the attendance to within 
forty of the necessary quorum. It is not surprising 
that the President, in announcing the adjournment 
over the holidays, omitted the customary wish for a 
Merry Christmas anda Happy New Year. Our German 
friends are not in the frame of mind for either. 
That anything serious will result from their storm of 
ill-humour need not be suggested ; but there is nothing 
in the attendant circumstances to indicate, on the other 
hand, that the ill-humour will be short-lived. The 
German Empire is an abnormally expensive structure, 
the cost of supporting which was only tolerable when 
it involved the rewards of European dictatorship. 
Shorn of this glorified offset, the annual tax-levy in- 
vites new enmities on every side, and it is already 
treated as a foregone conclusion in Berlin that the 
Reichstag will reject the Government's plans for raising 
more money. At the best, there must follow a season 
of unequalled political unrest and angry contention. 
The alternative of a resort to extra-constitutional 
means is still less pleasant to contemplate. 

The Emperor WILLIAM will enter upon his thirty- 
sixth year next month, under conditions far more try- 
ing than he has hitherto encountered. His career on 
Olympus was undoubtedly entertaining, and was not, 
on the whole, unworthy. But it is finished, and he 
descends into a work-a-day world to take up the task 
of kingship in earnest. It is a sore task at the lightest 
—complicated here by an insufficient revenue, a dis- 
contented people, and at least partial failure of the 
— against invasion, spoliation, and dismem- 

rment upon which Germany’s chief reliance was built. 
His principal Ministers are hardly of his free choosing. 
His imperial will has been publicly humbled by the 
necessity of throwing Count Caprivi, whom he believed 


‘in and desired to keep in office, as a sop to the violent 
‘agrarian faction; yet neither the mutinous landed 
‘aristocracy whom he sought to pacify, nor the other 


warring jarties and cliques, find in the half-hearted 
demeanour of the amiable stopgap, Prince 


LOBE, any suggestin of the strong, capable, governing 
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hand whose aid the EMPEROR so seriously needs. His 
own personal authority has suffered, alike from being 
wasted in needless friction with obstacles of his own 
making, and from the reaction of outside opinion. The 
outlook is a gloomy one—as forbidding in its way as 
any which a HOHENZOLLERN has faced in the past. 
WILLIAM has a peculiar fondness for describing him- 
self as a descendant of the childless Freprrick II. 
The impending test will reveal, for the first time, how 
much of the stuff which changed the beaten fugitive 
of Kolin into the victor of Leuthen he has in him. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


‘iw death of Robert Louis Stevenson deprives English 
literature of the most charming and sympathetic 
writer of the present day. He was a fastidious craftsman, 
caring, we might almost say pre-eminently, for style; yet 
he was popular. He was most widely known as the writer 
of boys’ books of adventure ; yet he was the favourite read- 
ing of those who care only for the most literary aspects of 
literature. In the few days since the news of his death 
reached England, the newspapers have vied with each 
other in comparing him with Montaigne, with Lamb, with 
Scott, with Defoe; and he has been not merely compared, 
but preferred. Uncritical praise is the most unfriendly 
service a man can render to his friend; but here, where 
so much praise is due, let us try to examine a little closely, 
just what those qualities are which call for praise, and just 
what measure of praise they seem to call for. 

Stevenson somewhere describes certain of his own essays 
as being “ but the readings of aliterary vagrant.” And, in 
truth, he was always that, a literary vagrant; it is the 
secret of much of his charm, and much of his weakness. 
He wandered, a literary vagrant, over the world, across life, 
and across literature, an adventurous figure, with all the 
irresponsible and irresistible charm of the vagabond. To 
read him is to be for ever setting out on a fresh journey, 
along a white, beckoning road, on a blithe spring morning. 
Anything may happen, or nothing; the air is full of the 
gaiety of possible chances, And in this exhilaration of 
the blood, unreasoning, unreasonable, as it is, all the philo- 
sophies merge themselves into those two narrow lines 
which the Child’s Garden of Verses piously encloses for us :— 

“The world is so full of a number of thin 
I am sure we should all be as happy as kings.” 


It is the holiday mood of life that Stevenson expresses, 
and no one has ever expressed it with a happier abandon- 
ment to the charm of natural things. In its exquisite ex- 
aggeration, it is the — of the invalid, due to his pain- 
ful consciousness that health, and the delights of health, are 
what really matter in. life, Most of those who have 
written captivatingly of the open-air, of what are called 
natural, healthy things, have been invalids: Thoreau, 
Richard Jefferies, Stevenson. The strong man has leisure 
to occupy his thoughts with other things ; he can indulge 
in abstract thinking without a twinge of the brain, can 
pursue the moral issues of conduct impersonally ; he is not 
condemned to the bare elements of existence. And, in his 
calm acceptance of the privileges of ordinary health, he finds 
no place for that lyric rapture of thanksgiving which a 
bright day, a restful night, wakens in the invalid. The 
actual fever and languor in the blood: that counts for 
something in Stevenson’s work, and lies at the root of some 
of its fascination. 

His art, in all those essays and extravagant tales into 
which he put his real self, is a romantic art, alike in the 
essay on “ Walking Tours” and the “ Story of the Young 
Man with the Cream Tarts.” Stevenson was passionatel 
interested in people ; but there was something a trifle el 
and uncanny about him, as of a bewitched being who was 
not actually human, had not actually a human soul, and 
whose keen interest in the fortunes of his fellows was really 
a vivid curiosity, from one not quite of the same nature as 
those about him. He saw life as the most absorbing, the 
most amusing, game; or, as a masquerade, in which he 
liked to glance behind a mask, now and again, on the wind- 
ing and coloured way he made for himself through the 
midst of the pageant. It was only in his latest period that 
he came to think about truth to human nature ; and con- 


cerning his “ serious” prose fiction another hand is to write 
something in these columns. He was never really himself 
save when he was in some fantastic disguise. From “ The 
Pavilion on the Links” to Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, he 
ae ten with men and women as a child plays with a 

leidoscope ; using them freakishly, wantonly, as colours, 
sometimes as symbols. In some wonderful, artificial way, 
like a wizard who raises, not living men from the dead, but 
the shadows of men who had once died, he calls up certain 
terrifying, but not ungracious, phantoms, who frisk it 
among the mere beings of flesh and blood, bringing with 
them the strangest “airs from heaven or blasts from hell.” 
No; in the phrase of Beddoes, Stevenson was “tired of 
being merely human.” Thus there are no women in his 
books, no lovers; only the lure of hidden treasures and 
the passion of adventure. It was for the accidents and 
curiosities of life that he cared, for life as a strange picture, 
for its fortunate confusions, its whimsical distresses, its un- 
likely strokes of luck, its cruelties, sometimes, and the touch 
of madness that comes into it at moments. For reality, 
for the endeavour to see things as they are, to represent 
them as they are, he had an impatient disregard. These 
matters did not interest him. 

But it is by style, largely, we are told, that Stevenson is 
to live, and the names of Lamb and of Montaigne are 
called up on equal terms. Style, with Stevenson, was cer- 
tainly a constant preoccupation, and he has told us how, 
as a lad, he trained himself in the use of language—how, in 
his significant phrase, he “ lived with words "—by “ playing 
the sedulous ape to Hazlitt, to Lamb, to Wordsworth, to 
Sir Thomas Browne, to Defoe, to Hawthorne, to Montaigne, 
to Baudelaire, and to Obermann.” He was resolved from 
the first to reject the ready-made in language, to combine 
words for himself, as if no one had ever used them before ; 
and, with labour and luck, he formed for his use a 
singularly engaging manner of writing, full of charm, fresh- 
ness, and flexibility, and with a certain human warmth in 
the words. But it is impossible to consider style in the 
abstract without taking into account also what it ex- 

resses; for true style is not the dress, but the very 

esh, of the informing thought. Stevenson’s tendency, 
like that of his admirers, was rather to the forgetful- 
ness of this plain and sometimes uncongenial fact. But, 
in comparing him with the great names of literature, 
we cannot but feel all the difference, and all the meaning 
of the difference, between a great intellect and a bright 
intelligence. The lofty and familiar homeliness of Mon- 
taigne, the subtle and tragic humour of Lamb, are both on 
a far higher plane than the gentle and attractive and 
whimsical confidences of Stevenson. And, underlying what 
may seem trifling in both, there is a large intellectual force, 
a breadth of wisdom, which makes these two charming 
writers not merely charming, but great. Stevenson re- 
mains charming ; his personality, individual and exquisite 
as it was, had not the strength and depth of greatness. 
And, such as it was, it gave itself to us completely ; there 
was no sense, as there is with the really great writers, of 
reserve power, of infinite riches to draw upon. Quite by 
himself in a certain seductiveness of manner, he ranks, 
really, with Borrow and Thoreau, with the men of secondary 
order in literature, who appeal to us with more instinctive 
fascination than the very greatest ; as a certain wayward and 
gipsy grace ina woman thrills to the blood, often enough, 
more intimately and immediately than the colder correctness 
of classic beauty. He is one of those writers who speak to us 
on easy terms, with whom we may exchange affections. 
We cannot lose our heart to Shakspeare, to Balzac; nay, 
even to Montaigne, because of the height and depth, the 
ardour and dignity of the wisdom in his “smiling pages” 
(to use Stevenson’s own word). But George Borrow makes 
every one who comes under his charm a little unfit 
for civilization, a little discontented with drawing-rooms ; 
Thoreau leads his willing victim into the austerity of 
the woods ; and Stevenson awakens something of the eternal 
romance in the bosom even of the conventional. It is a 
surprising, a marvellous thing to have done; and to afford 
such delights, to call forth such responsive emotions, is a 
boon that we accept with warmer rejoicing than many more 
solid gifts. But to be wine and song to us for a festive 
evening is, after all, not the highest form of service or the 
noblest ministration of joy. It is needful to discriminate 
in these generous and perilous enthusiasms, as it is in 
judging fairly of the character of our friend. Let us love 


{ our friend, with all his shortcomings ; let h'm be the more 
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lovable for them, if chance wills it; but it is better to 
be aware of the truth, before we proceed to act with affec- 
tionate disregard of it. Stevenson captivates the heart : 
that is why he is in such danger of being wronged by in- 
discriminate eulogy. Let us do him justice : he would 
have wished only for justice. It is a dishonour to the dead 
if we strive to honour their memory with anything less 
absolute than truth. 


STEVENSON’S ROMANCES. 


N°? man of letters in this generation has excited so keen 
and personal an interest in himself and in his doings 


as Robert Louis Stevenson. His earlier essays contained 


the self-revelations of a nature composed of exquisite differ- 
ences ; and Stevenson, like Lamb, accordingly found it easy 
to make his readers his lovers. This is the peculiar reward 
of the subjective writer. Nor is this all that can be said of 
the charm of Stevenson’s character; those who had the 
privilege of knowing him cherish for him a passionate 
affection that exaggerates his achievement and blinds them 
to its shortcomings; and these personal friends are among 
the best-known writers of the day. The love and admira- 
tion he inspired render it difficult and almost painful for 
those who did not know him to speak of his work with the 
requisite impartiality. 

And yet it is difficult to believe that any man is able to 
do first-rate things in both subjective and objective work. 
Balzac wrote masterpieces, but when he attempted direct 
self-revelation in Louis Lambert he failed. Stendhal, in Ze 
Rouge et Le Noir, analysed his own nature and the passion 
of love in the most wonderful and searching way; his 
Chartreuse de Parme, however, in which he attempts to 

int the world outside himself, is scarcely a success. Is 
it possible that Stevenson has succeeded where the giants 
failed? We are assured, on all hands, that this is the fact. 
The Times, in a singularly sympathetic leading article, 
says :-—“ But if it is through his poems and essays that 
Stevenson appeals most strongly to our affection, it is by 
his stories that he has conquered his immense audience and 
secured, so far as the like can be prophesied of any contem- 
_ writer, a fame that will endure” ; and, after placing 

i above the other purely romantic writers of this 
generation, the critic compares him with Sir Walter 
Scott, in words that challenge examination. “Even of 
Scott’s ‘languid, inarticulate twaddle ’—the expression is 
Stevenson’s—he is properly conscious, and avoids it with 
the scrupulousness of a Flaubert toiling at his phrases and 
his words. In another way he regards his master as at 
best a shocking example ; Catriona, his one heroine, talks 
the talk of nature ms of art, and not the stilted absurdities 
which Scott is heedless enough to put in the lips even of 
Di Vernon, whom, if we love, we love in spite of her 
pedantries. Stevenson’s self-criticism, indeed, was severe 
and constant.” First of all, it must be said that this is not 
Stevenson’s estimate of his own writings. In a couple of 
verses which were published as a sort of preface to Treasure 
Island, he puts himself as a writer of boys’ books with 


ingston or Ballantyne tbe brave, 
Or Cooper of the wood and wave; 


and, again, in the dedication to Kidnapped, he hopes that 
if his friend does not like the tale, perhaps his friend’s 
son will, This self-estimate seems to us singularly accurate. 
It is with Cooper and Marryat he must be measured, and 
not with Sir Walter Scott. We are sure to be reminded 
indignantly of his “style” and his “consummate art.” In 


regard to his style, Stevenson has again judged himself in 
the verses to which we have already alluded. He talks 
there about 
“the old romance, retold 
Exactly in the ancient way ” ; 


and this was evidently his purpose. 
of romance he cast off at the very outset that self- 
conscious, fastidious, bookish style of his earlier essays, 
and tried to speak simply, directly, plainly, like 
Defoe or Swift. He was not quite successful in this 
attempt, even in Z’reasure Island. The boy who is the 
narrator of the story is observant, and prudent, and 
thoughtful, in a degree which continually sets probability 
at defiance, and the delicate precision of the verbal style 
seems to us to be “out of character,” though in itself ex- 
cellent. The narrative, too, is clear and full of interest, 
moving with a briskness which is exhilarating. The book 


As a writer. 


is a first-rate boys’ book, which is likely to live with 
Peter Simple and The Last of the Mohicans. A longer 
lease of life or higher place cannot be given to it. For 
the incidents in it are more improbable than those used 
by Marryat or Cooper, and the characters in it are less 
lifelike. No one pretends that the narrator, or the Squire, 
or the Doctor, or Hands, or Merry, or any of the sailors, 
are more than mere lay-figures; but Stevenson’s friends 
assert that Long John Silver, the true villain-hero of the book, 
is a creation. These advocates seem to forget that a cold- 
blooded murderer and double-dyed traitor, a monster of 
scheming cruelty and wickedness, is but made the more 
unnatural by a perfect good temper and a pliability that 
does not belong to vertebrates. The weakness of the villain 
is that he cannot trust any one; Silver trusts his desperate 
enemies with his own life carelessly. We prefer Chucks 
the Boatswain of Marryat’s romance to Long John Silver ; 
as an artistic creation he is infinitely superior to the cook. 
Treasure Island is an excellent boys’ book, as we have said, 
and no more. But it is, without doubt, very much better 
than any other of Stevenson’s romances. 

As the writer in The Times has so praised them, we will 
glance at Kidnapped and Catriona. The first thing we 
notice is that the style has become personal and self-con- 
scious. A raw Scotch lad of sixteen, David Balfour, ‘is 
supposed to tell the story. And he tells it so that on rm 
page we see that David Balfour is but a mask throug 
which Robert Louis Stevenson is speaking, a cultured man 
of letters of middle age, of no small experience and no little 
pride in his mastery of words. ‘The first sentences of Kid- 
napped might be taken to prove this point, or this phrase 
taken at hazard will do :— 

“The better to set this fear at rest, I changed the form of 
my inquiries; and, spying an honest fellow coming along a 
lane on the shaft of his cart, I asked him if he had: ever 
heard tell of a house they called the House of Shaws.” “ An 
honest fellow” is a gem in the mouth of a boy of sixteen. 
It is easy to talk of Scott’s “languid, inarticulate twaddle,” 
but Scott never did anything in the way of style worse than 
Stevenson has reached in the David Balfour of Kidnapped, 
and especially of Catriona. Surely it is no worse for a 
hero to be inarticulate than for a raw Scotch lad to break 
from his dialect into precious literary English. For David 
will talk to you of “mops and mows” and “ redeeming 
vices,” as easily as of “ genty maids” and “ daft limmers.” 

And just as Kidnapped, considered as a romance, is 
written in much worse style than 7'reasure Island, so, too, it 
falls below Z'reasure Island as a narrative of adventure. 
There are | in it, and the interest is now with 
David Balfour, and now with Alan Breck. Let us con- 
sider Alan for a moment. The majority of Stevenson’s 
admirers seem inclined to regard him as the best portrait 
in Stevenson’s gallery. He is brave, boastful, kindly, 
and adroit, and may well be compared to O’Brien in Peter 
Simple, save that his habit of exaggeration makes him 
slightly more genial and lifelike than Marryat’s hero. 

It is almost unn to say anything of Catriona. 
The critic in The Times thinks her Stevenson’s one hero- 
ine, and is not afraid to com her with Di Vernon. 
We are not so bold. Although the charms of Di Vernon 
seem to be wearing thin with age, we yet prefer her asa 
sketch to Catriona, But this book does contain a figure du 
second plan which really deserves praise as being both life- 
like and charming. Miss Grant is, we think, the only 
woman’s figure into which Stevenson has breathed, even 
for a moment, the breath of life, , 

A writer of boys’ books, his admirers only do him harm 
when they compare him as a novelist with the creator 
of Balfour of Burley. 


ANOTHER BASIS FOR LIFE. 


Y attractive is the question whether life extends 
beyond the limits of this little planet of ours. The 
latest contribution to this branch of ulation is that 
made by Sir Robert Ball, who, like his predecessors, 
starts from the hypothesis that the phenomena of life are 
Seeney associated with certain complex combinations 
of the chemical elements carbon, nitrogen, hydrogen, and 
oxygen, and proceeds to search space for these elements 
under conditions of temperature that admit of vitality. 
Undeniably, so far as our assured knowledge goes, this 
association is forced upon us; protoplasm, the common 
basis of all terrestrial life, is a highly unstable and com- 
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plicated grouping mainly of the atoms of these four 
elements and sulphur, and all the phenomena we call vital, 
up to and including the processes of mind, are associated 
with the decomposition of some of this substance and the 
oxidation of carbon and hydrogen. Yet it is certainly open 
to question whether this connexion of life with the five 
elements specified above is absolutely inevitable, whether 
there are not other groups to be found which may be con- 
ceived of as running through a series of combinations and 
decompositions that would afford the necessary material 
basis for a quasi-conscious and even mental superstructure. 

The life that depends upon the interplay of carbon, 
nitrogen, hydrogen, oxygen, and sulphur is limited by com- 
paratively narrow bounds in the scale of tem ure. It 
does not seem to be possible above the boiling-point of 
water or far below the freezing-point. Within these limits 
the net result of vital processes—from the point of view of 
material science—is the oxidation of a certain amount of 
previously unoxidized material and the formation of stable 
and inert substances. On the supposition, accepted by all 
scientific men, that the earth is undergoing a steady process 
of cooling, there was formerly a phase in its existence when 
life, as we know it, was impossible because of the excessive 
temperature ; and in the future it will again become impos- 
sible when the temperature is such that the products of 
vital activity (of which the principal are carbon-dioxide 
and water) become solid at the moment of formation, and 
can no longer be thrown off by the living substance. In 
that remote future we may anticipate that the former basis 
of life will form under the chilly atmosphere a lifeless 
covering to the dead earth, and that if we could travel 
forward in time we should find above the present rocks 
Jayers of ice, solid ammonium carbonate, solid carbon- 
dioxide, a large series of compounds of carbon with its 
former contributors to the vital process, once quasi-fluid 
and active, but now solid and inert. 

The crust of the earth, so far as we have been able 
to investigate it, contains a vast assembly of compounds of 
the elements silicon and aluminium, with various metals. 
Clay consists of these two and the elements of water; 
ordinary sand and the quartz of granite are two forms of 
an oxide of silicon quite parallel with carbon dioxide ; all 
the other constituents of granite, moreover, contain silicon 
and aluminium. The whole science of mineralogy, indeed, 
turns upon silicon and aluminium, and, excepting the carbon 
and nitrogen compounds, we can find nowhere else such an 
extensive variety of groupings, such a ringing of the changes 
of. combination, as we have in the case of these two 
elements. But under existing conditions of temperature, 
all the innumerable mineral ies are mere inert oxidized 
matter, stable, static, and d 

Rather more than a year ago Professor Emerson Reynolds 
pointed out that at very much higher temperatures this 
immobility of the silicon compounds might be exchanged 
for a vigorous activity; that at temperatures above the 
points of decomposition of the majority of the carbon- 
nitrogen compounds a silicon-aluminium series may con- 
ceivably have presented cycles of complicated syntheses, 
decompositions, and oxidations essentially parallel to those 
that underlie our own vital phenomena. He then laid 
stress upon the numberless points in which carbon and 
silicon resemble each other and differ from the remainder of 
the elements, their unconquerable solidity and the similarity 
of the three solid forms of each, the peculiar relation 
of their atomic weights in Mendelejeff’s series, the paral- 
lelism of their compounds—normal silicates to carbonates, 
silica to carbon dioxide, chloroform to silicon chloroform— 
and so forth. Altogether his case was at least fascinatingly 
plausible. And if we are to admit the possibility that the 
chemical accompaniments of life were rehearsed long ago 
and at far higher temperatures by elements now inert, it is 
not such a very long step from this to the supposition that 
vital, sub-conscious, and conscious developments may have 
accompanied such a rehearsal. 

One is startled towards fantastic imaginings by such a sug- 
gestion : visions of silicon-aluminium organisms—why not 
silicon-aluminium men at once !—wandering through an 
ge me of gaseous sulphur, let us say, by the shores of a 
sea of liquid iron some thousand degrees or so above the 
temperature of a blast furnace. But that, of course, is 
merely a dream. The possibility of a material evolution 
of an analogue to protoplasm in the past history of our 
planet upon a silicon-aluminium basis is, however, some- 
thing more than a dream. And in this connexion it is 


interesting to remark, as bearing upon their relative in- 
portance in extra-terrestrial space, that silicon is a far more 
abundant and frequent constituent of meteorites than 
carbon, and that the photosphere of the sun, which is 
frequently spoken of as incandescent carbon, is just as 
probably silicon in the incandescent state. 


REMBRANDT VAN RYN. 


HE series of reproductions in photogravure from the 
paintings by Rembrandt, in the Gallery at Cassel, 
which Mr. Heinemann has lately published, appears while 
the mind, if not of the public, at least of some few in- 
dividuals, is still exercised about the loss to the nation of 
Lady Ashburnham’s picture. And so we turn, not un- 
pardonably, perhaps, to the portfolio ar that we may 
tter realize the deficiencies of our National Gallery in 
to this master. Mr. Heinemann’s plates, let us here 
add by the way, are admirable. They are of a sufficient 
size to convey a sae notion of the original pictures, 
which they reproduce with great brilliancy and fidelity : 
and in these and other respects they are equal to the 
best photographic reproductions hitherto published. The 
only blot in the publication, and that an insignificant one, 
is Mr. Frederick Wedmore’s introductory note. It is 
written throughout with a trick of perpetual thesis : 
but literary style, we imagine, is not to be by merely 
thrusting one obvious sentence into the midst of another 
very obvious sentence. It is the silliest way of writing 
imaginable; and for what reason Mr. Wedmore affects 
it we cannot tell, except, perhaps, to lend an air of pre- 
ciousness to a few nals statements of fact. 

Although our National Gallery a very remark- 
able series of portraits, both heads and half-lengths, which 
include examples of Rembrandt’s work in his early and late 
manners; it contains nothing that is altogether comparable 
in beauty and fascination to the famous portrait of his wife, 
Saskia van Uylenborch, in which flesh and blood shine out 
with the splendour and exquisiteness of a piece of jeweller’s 
work ; nothing, perhaps, unless it be Rembrandt's own 
portrait, which was painted some few years later, in 1640. 
And again, although we have several admirable composi- 
tions of small such as “The Woman taken in 
Adultery ” and “ The Adoration of the Shepherds,” we have 
no picture in which an “ historical” subject is treated with 
the same importance as that of “ Jacob blessing the children 
of Joseph.” But in another respect our Gallery is yet more 
deficient. In England the finest examples of Rembrandt's 
landscapes remain in private hands : our national collection 

only one picture of this kind by him; the sombre 
Coheae of trees, with the little figures of Tobias and the 
Angel in the foreground. This little painting is undoubtedly 
of great interest and beauty; yet it cannot be compared 
to the picture with the ruin upon the verge of a hill, 
in the Gallery at Cassel. “This landscape,” writes Mr. 
Wedmore, “is one of not a few evidences alike of Rem- 
brandt’s love of a broad and serene beauty and of his 
ready perception of minute fact. ... If certain details in 
the foreground attest, as I must claim they do, Rembrandt’s 
quickened fidelity to minute fact, all the lines of the com- 
ition, its colour glowing, yet sober, its wonderful 
illumination, with the light in its so tranquil heavens 
tenderly, yet broadly, diffused—all these compel from us 
the admission that the master of Dutch painting, who 
his time with a Humanity of which never too much 
was dignified, and only a little actually beautiful, was 
himself not insensible to beauty, introduced now in this 
modest fashion, now that; so that, though the beautiful 
was present, the artificial might hardly appear.” Surely, 
Mr. Dehavin is not apologizing for Rembrandt’s want of 
taste? Would he repeat the old criticism that the triumphs 
of this master in painting are due to his mastery of repre- 
sentation, his ma: ment of the lights and shadows, the 
richness and truth of his colouring, his energy of expression ; 
and that by these powers, as Opie has it, he seems “ to be in- 
dependent of his subject”? But the inimitable skill and 
style of a true artist, after all, are but the outward characters 
of a fine nature moved to fine issues. Great power and style 
of expression do not exist ye pees of, but result from 
some profound apprehension and emotion of the mind ; and 
Rembrandt possesses the sensibility, in a very extraordinary 
degree, to be deeply moved by what appears to other men 
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mean, trivial, vulgar, or even repulsive. He had this in 
common with the other Dutch artists of his time, that 
he paints nature as he finds her. The test part of the 
world is not of absolute beauty or of heroic mould; it is 
not even young, or gay, or attractive; nor has it the genius 
to be or do anything in any uncommon degree. And so 
the Dutch painters, and Rembrandt among them, loved to 
represent her ; sometimes distinguished, but oftener of 
vulgar character, rough or gross; sometimes fresh and 
youthful, but oftener sick or sorry with burden of years. 
But here Rembrandt’s likeness to his Dutch contemporaries 
ceases ; they are content to look upon Nature, and to 
imitate her with an untiring admiration; he alone under- 
stands her and divines what is hidden from ordinary eyes. 
It is true that he always paints her as he finds her ; but he 
always finds her to be possessed of some quality of beauty, 
of fine or forcible emotion, some inward character, of which 
other men have not been aware. To paraphrase the sen- 
tence ofa writer who lived long before the age of this painter, 
Rembrandt considers with so profound a mind and appre- 
hension whatever isin the world around him, whatever 
naturally happens to things natural, that scarcely any- 
thing appears to him in which he does not find matter of 
pleasure and delight. He perceives the proper ripeness 
and beauty of old age, aa ts is able to look upon the 
loveliness of youth with chaste eyes ; and many other things 
he discerns not credible to every one. 

It is in this power that the greatness of Rembrandt lies ; 
and when we come to consider his works in this aspect, his 
splendid powers of representation, his colouring, his 
p= a uro, his inimitable style appear only as accessories 
to his genius. No man ever worked with greater con- 
viction of his own powers, or with a greater sense of re- 
liance upon his own resources. We can name the masters 
to whom he was put apprentice, but not those from whom 
he formed his manner in painting. He appears to be 
derivei from no one but himself. He was not only ac- 
quainted with the productions of the great Italians, but he 
even possessed examples of their works; and several pieces 
of antique sculpture are entered in the catalogue of his 
collection : yet he preserves his individual methods un- 
touched, he remains untrammelled by their influence. And 
so the old paradox bears, perhaps, to be repeated : “ That 
he seems to be one who would have discovered the art, had 
it never before existed.” 


A STREAM IN CAPE COLONY. 


LITTLE river, which rises in the south-east angle 

of the Great Karroo, ran past the stony slope on which 
our rude sees nee dwelling was pitched. When the 
thunder rains fell and the Karroo was drenched, this river 
raved in a great body of turbid, reddish-yellow water 
through the poort or pass that fronted us, and thence, 
issuing from the mountains by another poort miles beyond, 
it hastened to join the Groote or Gamtoos River. 

From that junction the combined torrents poured down 
the lower slopes of the colonial coast region and wasted 
themselves with fruitless fury in the Indian Ocean. These 
ebullitions are, however, of scant occurrence, and are 
quickly over. An annual rainfall of but 12 to 15 inches 
can seldom afford them. During the long months of the 
dry season our river appeared usually in a chain of pools, 
which ry hawns 5 the mountain rocks. In the seasons of 
severest drought even the biggest of these pools disa 
or become so brackish that the very fish neh “al Ge. 
Yet the floods come round in time, and the fish somehow 
return to their old haunts. 

In normal seasons one might usually reckon on some few 
good pools along the streams, and for this reason, no doubt, 
bird and animal life was always pretty abundant with us. 
In the Cape Colony, as in so many parts of Africa, there is 
still steadily going forward a slow process of desiccation. 
When the frontier Boers first entered these wild kloofs and 
valleys at the end of the last century, and began their long 
warfare with the fierce Bushmen who then inhabited them, 
our stream was much bigger, and held in its deeper reaches 
many hippopotami. ‘These reaches, or “See-Koe gats” 
(hippopotamus holes), as they are called, could nowadays 
scarcely afford bathing room for these unwieldy monsters ; 
yet they serve to attract and sustain much bird life, and are 
therefore very welcome to the naturalist. 


On quiet days, when the rifle was laid aside and the shot- 
gun carried, it was an infinite pleasure to stroll down the 
watercourse and watch by some favourite pool. Whichever 
way one sauntered, the deep kloofs and valleys and the savage 
masses of mountains were full of beauty--sometimes soft 
and ful, at others wild and inexpressibly forbidding. 
In the opener valleys the flat alluvial bottoms near the 
river favoured a growth of thorny acacias, thick groves of 
which at spring-time put forth a bravery of yellow plush- 
like blossoms, and filled the warm air with sweetest perfume. 
In these groves the pleasant cooing of throngs of doves was 
always to be heard. Many of the Cape doves and Ds 
are very beautiful. In our valley the handsome bush dove, 
the olive dove, the sweet laughing dove, the Damara dove, 
that beautiful and diminutive creature, na capensis—the 
“ Namaqua duif” of the Boers—were almost certain to be 
found. 

Towards Christmas-time the promise of the rains brings 
many a notable bird of plumage south. That great army 
of the cuckoos, which flocks to the very shores of the Indian 
Ocean during this season, sent its heralds and stragglers 
even to our remote valleys. By our stream, and in the 
deep jungly kloofs around, were to be seen, resting bene 
recruiting from their weary , the dark-plum 
noisy cuckoo, with white barred tail Le Coucou Criard,” 
Le Vaillant, the old French naturalist, calls it—the solitary 
cuckoo, and that perfect little gem of colour, the Didric 
cuckoo, conspicuous by the melancholy note from which 
it takes its name, and by its shining coat of cupreous green. 
Klaas’s cuckoo, resplendent in green and white, and the 
wonderful golden cuckoo were, too, often to be noted on their 
way to the forests of the Knysna and Zitzikamma—their 
favourite haunts in Cape Colony. 

The “ Nieuwjaarsvogel” (New Year’s Bird) of the — 
Dutch, a handsome dark, almost black, cuckoo, curiously 
barred with white across the wings, was to be seen last of 
all. As its name implies, this cuckoo hastens south about 
the time of New Year. Then, too, we had with us the little 
honey-guides, those strange feathered friends (also num- 
bered among the cuckoos) which insist—not entirely from 
disinterested motives—in conducting mankind to the nests 
of bees. We ourselves had little need of them. Our valleys 
swarmed with bees, and the supply of honey in the caves 
and rocks around us was inexhaustible. When we required 
it, our Kaffir servants brought in the sweet stuff literally 
by the bucketful. The European cuckoo seems scarcely to 
come quite so far south as the Cape Colony. At all events 
its presence has not been noted there. Yet in Damaraland, 
not so very far north, it is known as a visitant. 

The Berg and Cape canary, both pleasant 
songsters, red-headed and other larks, rock-thrushes, wax- 
bills, and many other small birds, added life and interest to 
our landscapes. Among birds of plumage the gorgeous 
sunbirds, kingfishers that flashed in wonderful radiance up 
and down our streams, and glossy starlings with shining 
iridescent feathering, were ours to admire. 

Here and there, pendant over the watercourses, or 
curiously fastened to the reeds, were the daintily fashioned 
nests of weaver-birds. The handsome yellow Kaffir fink 
was one of the most striking of these weavers. Another 
was the magnificent red fink, which, in its breeding plumage, 
is scarcely to be excelled for beauty. The upper colouring, 
of the most intense scarlet, the breast and belly of glossiest 
black, offer a very striking contrast. Out of the breeding 
season the males, which alone put on this handsome livery, 
degenerate to a plain brown, a colour which the poor un- 
adorned female always retains. In our deepest and bushiest 
kloof another very perfect bird of plumage crept secretl 
about the thickets. This was the bush lory (7’rogon pxsaan | 
a rare bird, whose wonderful scheme of colour—green and 
brightest carmine—made one burn to possess it. This is 
the bird which, according to Verreaux, has the faculty of 
renewing the brilliant crimson of its under-colouring, when 
washed out by rain. A ramble along such a stream, indeed, 
with the warm sweet air about one, the bright sun over- 
head, and the wealth of flowers and of feathered life ap- 
parent everywhere, makes, to the lover of nature, ample 
compensation for the lack of little refinements and the 
roughs and tumbles of up-country life. 

It is impossible here even to hint at a hundredth part of 
the wild life about our little river. Perhaps of all those far 
migrants from Northern Europe the wading birds are most 
interesting. We had with us at times various plovers and 
snipes, stints and sandpipers. Some of these birds un- 
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doubtedly nest within or near the Arctic Circle, and yet in 
their almost incredible migration manage to reach the 
Cape. Surely this instinct of migration is one of the most 
wonderful things in all nature. Of these graceful waders, 
I think the beautiful avocet, with its dainty black and 
white plumage and long, slender, upturned bill, was the 
most welcome in our valley. 

Did we require sport or a dinner of venison, the moun- 
tains around gave us that freely. The Vaal (grey) rhebok 
furnishes as good stalking as a man can wish for; the 
active klipspringer, sprightliest and most handsome of 
mountain antelopes, the true chamois of South Africa, 
is not to be excelled for hill shooting, though you must 
climb far and shoot steadily to bring him down, And 
the flesh of this antelope is very capital eating. Upon 
the more open of our hillsides we could réckon upon 
a decent bag of grey-wing partridge—francolin they are 
more rightly called. Sometimes a couple or two of wild 
duck, or widgeon, or big red-billed teal, or even a great 
— goose—when water was abundant—gave variety 
and interest to the bag. 

Even the man who has tasted the delights of sport and 
travel among the great game and in the pathless veldt of 
the far interior of South Africa, can yet recall with the 
kindliest pleasure the quiet hills and valleys of the old 
Colony. For the more modest sportsman and the field 
naturalist there are few better places to wander in, 


SOME AMATEUR WATER-COLOURS. 


IR WILLIAM EDEN is an amateur: we use the 
word in its original sense, and can conceive, therefore, 
no higher epithet of commendation. There ave too few 
amateurs among us. What is lacking in modern art is 
love; whereas ancient art, from the highest sculpture to 
the humblest handicraft, was all love. The slightest 
knowledge of the Renaissance leaves no doubt on this point ; 
but the most striking instance of how universal love was 
once in art is to be found in the cooking-vessels discovered 
at Pompeii. We are content to punctuate a pepper-castor 
with sufficient holes; the Romans punctuated their pepper- 
castors in exquisite designs. 

Where love is not, there is ugliness; and that is why we 
turn in disgust from the walls of the Academy, from the 
walls of the Institute, from the walls of Suffolk Street. 
What matter to us that the beach at Folkestone is drawn 
correctly in the picture representing high tide (and in 
the picture representing low tide? The important point 
is that the artist should have loved the delicacy of line which 
the roofs revealed in the sunset air; that his soul should 
have trembled and throbbed at the spectacle of the valley 
brimful with mist; that all his nature should have wept 
and mourned for the sadness of things at wane. What 
we ask for is love. But artists have ceased to be amateurs, 
the word has even fallen into a term of reproach. The 
modern artist is no longer a lover; he is a mechanic; only 
here and there do we find a trace of the old passion ; nine- 
tenths of the walls of the Academy and the Institute are 
as unemotional as the printed calicoes that Manchester 
sends out for the modest loin-adornment of West African 
negroes. 

Out of thirty or forty pictures done in Circassia last year, 
Sir William selects six for exhibition at the Dutch Gallery, 
Brook Street. And this selection proves Sir William worthy 
of the title of amateur. It proves that his intention was 
not to inform us regarding Circassians, their public and 
civil ceremonies, nor to describe their famous buildings, the 
horses they ride, the dresses they wear in the hunting and 
battle field. He has not confused ethnology with art. 
A glance at the pictures themselves shows us that he is a 

inter who travels rather than a traveller who paints, 

e see that he was more concerned with impressions than 
with facts; he has brought back pictures rather than de- 
scriptions of places ; and four out of the six drawings he 
exhibits stand above the level of contemporary work as 
much by the beauty of execution as by the rare and defined 
emotion which transpires in the colouration and the draw- 
ing. How many water-colour artists are there living who 
need hesitate to sign that tall drawing, some eight inches 
in height by four in width, representing a narrow jutting 
s’reet with an awning, under which some turbaned figures 


are sitting? There is no sky above the street, the picture 
is without violent relief, a pink and a grey note blended and 
harmonized and united with refinement and skill. Examine 
the few lines that appear. Are they not seen with feeling, 
and are they not feelingly rendered, and is there not the 
unmistakable beauty of touch of the born artist—of the 
amateur? Look at the little figures that crowd into the 
shadow, and say if they have been introduced as an 
adventitious attraction. Do they not enter into the 
picture without jar or strain? Is not each a part of 
the picture—could one have been omitted without loss? 
That line of thatched cottages is almost equally good. 
Admit that there is very little Circassian in the scene. 
Eliminate the turbans, and it would pass for a scene in 
the West of Ireland. The little figures enter into this 
picture as well as they did into the other. The thatch, 
is it not seen with refinement, and is not the execution 
simple and beautiful? Can we not say without exaggera- 
tion that the scene stirred a mind sensible to a refined 
emotion, and that the impression has been recorded simply, 
concisely, and without trace of affectation or desire to aston- 
ish? Then, remembering the present level of contemporary 
art, we ask ourselves if we have not praised very highly— 
perhaps too highly. But this fear vanishes when we look 
upon that snow mountain, so delicately drawn, and touched 
with such delicate greys that it glitters on the paper as it 
would in nature. The black tree in the foreground, so 
faintly indicated, is sufficient for the artistic completeness of 
the picture, and so it has been left by design. The picture 
of coming spring, some blossoming trees in front of a blue 
mountain, is more elaborate, but it is not more complete. 
Sir William knows that there is no rule which determines 
the measure of work for each picture; every picture, even 
sketches, must be complete; but in art, as in literature, 
many subjects do not admit of elaboration. A fine test of 
an artist’s ability is his power of discernment on this funda- 
mental point, a point on which none may err under penalty 
of the worst of failures, 


THE STORY OF WATERLOO AT THE GARRICK 
THEATRE. 


Wes we hear an audience applaud as on Monday 

afternoon The Story of Waterloo was applauded, we 
feelthatit cannot be made a reproach against the English that 
they have lost any of their sentimentality. Notwithstanding 
all the talk of progress and culture, we find that they still love 
the convenu, the clap-trap, and the appeals to “the great 
heart of the nation” in the taste of those tableaux of “ The 
New Victoria Cross” produced last year at one of the music- 
halls. For sentimentality alone could have gained accept- 
ance for The Story of Waterloo; nothing weaker was 
surely ever written for the stage than this dramatic sketch 
by Dr. Conan Doyle. One can imagine the cheery 
medico at work on the little play for his children 
to perform in the schoolroom at a Christmas party, 
flavouring for them the somewhat bitter pill of English 
history with the pleasant sugar of a charade. But to see 
it seriously played by Mr. Irving is lamentable. The 
sketch consists simply of a day in the life of an aged 
veterari who in his youth had done an heroic deed at 
Waterloo. One sees the arrival of a girl—his grandniece 
(Miss Annie Hughes), who comes to look after the old man 
and keep house for him. He descends to his bare kitchen 
to breakfast and chat. A private soldier joins them, and, 
while smoking together (after much thin dialogue), the 
superannuated Corporal breaks his pipe. The private 
gives him another. Then the soldier goes away. More 
dialogue with the girl. The soldier shortly returns 
with a packet of tobacco, a gift from the mess to the 
old hero, and goes out again. Then the Colonel 
comes and brings the moss-grown veteran a five-pound 
note. Continual visits, continual presents; the pass- 
ing of a regiment beneath the window (playing “The girl 
he left behind him”); slow and painful es of the 
Corporal from the fireplace to the window and bac in. 
Mr. Irving remarks at intervals, “The Dook would have 
had a word to say there”; and there seems no more reason 
that the piece should ever end than that it should ever 
have begun. Mr. Irving’s physiological study of this 
grotesque piece of antiquity seems to us, with all its clever- 
ness, somewhat exaggerated, or at least unduly insisted on. 
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One critic has (rather cruelly) remarked that Corporal 
Brewster is “like a bit of Herkomer cut out of the picture 
of ‘Chelsea Pensioners.’” But no Pensioner was ever as 
ancient as Mr. Irving represents the veteran. Surely no one 
could ever live to be as old as Corporal Brewster looks; he 
appears to be nearer nine hundred than ninety, and in 
comparison with him Methusaleh, at the very end of his 
life, must have seemed a mere lad. 

No detail of the portrait, however painful, is spared us. 
He is a hideous sinister puppet; the trembling hand, the 
red eyes, the causeless tears, the audible lapping of the tea, 
the capricious temper and anecdotage, all are here. A 
memory, discolo by time, of the heroic deed is the key- 
note of the little piece. Underlying it all is, of course, the 
touch of some possible relation to life, that makes one the 
more regret the subject should have been treated so 
obviously and with such false pathos. From time to time, to 
relieve the monotony, the characters break into a strange 
kind of dialect. It is somewhat disconcerting—suggesting 
Germans who wish to pass for natives of Yorkshire; they 
say “feyther” for father (sometimes), and “ parson” for 
person (not often); but they also use the expression 
“awfully glad,” and when the poor old man dies, with a 
livid blue lime-light on his face, the private says, raising 
his hand and in perfect English :— 

“I think the Guards have their full muster now.” 
Thus we see the effect of a shock. The sudden grief at the 
demise of the old Corporal brings refinement to the accent 
of the private, and makes him speak, in histrionic metaphor, 
beautifully. 

Corporal Brewster seems to us not a man at all, but an 
attitude. However, his gibberings and dodderings seemed 
to delight the public, and those who estimate the value of 
a book by the number of its editions, the merit of a work of 
art by its popularity, will criticize neither the dramatic 
sketch nor the impersonation. The discriminating may be 
allowed a little despondency with regard to both. 


HAL THE HIGHWAYMAN. 


—— by the standard of the policeman, the new 
front-piece at the Vaudeville Theatre cannot be un- 
reservedly commended, Yet the little work possesses 
qualities which will appeal to many playgoers. The curtain- 
raiser, as it is termed almost in reproach, does not specially 
flourish in this country ; it is a delicate plant whose growth 
has not been sufficiently looked after ; and, it is, perhaps, 
due to the indifference of the public that the curtain- 
raiser is usually without much character, and with little 
urpose save that of fulfilling the function of grace 
fore meat. In Hal the Highwayman, however, Mr. 
H. M. Paull, who has already given the stage some 
clever little plays and one excellent comedy, Zhe Great 
Felicidad, has succeeded in producing a piece which, on 
the whole, must be deemed worthy of praise. Mr. 
Paull, straying from the path of the neurotic cult of the 
moment, has furnished us with a romantic story set in 
the period of the last century. The chief figure is a senti- 
mental highwayman on the verge of repentance. “Hand- 
some Hal,” as he is called, determines to commit one last 
offence and then to reform. The coach which he robs happens 
to contain Celia Mortimer, the young lady with whom he is 
in love, and her father, Sir James Mortimer, Bart., J.P., 
who is also Handsome Hal’s own uncle. Naturally they all 
meet afterwards at the same inn, and the landlord’s daughter, 
who loves the highwayman, jealous of her rival, makes 
arrangements to deliver Hal into the hands of the con- 
stable. The betrayal fails, owing to the quick-witted in- 
uity of Celia, whose father assists her. Thus Hal, a 
ken-down Oxford man and a felon, gets clear away, and 
a magistrate unites with a highwayman to defeat the ends 
of justice—a moral which, as we have already hinted, is no 
better than it should be. It will be perceived that there 
is no particular invention in the play, but there is a certain 
grasp of dramatic essentials ; there is no touch of what is 
termed power, but there is, except in the rather too wordy 
end, a certain display of the practical spirit which must 
vail in the drama. Mr. Paull is a writer who does not 
sight of his object, and he proceeds along the straightest 
way to realize it. The acting was vigorous, and Mr. T. 
Kingston, Mr. Volpe, Mr. Arthur Helmore, and Miss 
Esmé Berenger must be applauded. 


"THE ROMEO AND JULIET SYMPHONY. 


HE Romeo and Juliet—or dare we be bold to call it the 
Berlioz and Mrs. Berlioz, the Hector and Harriet 
Symphony? For there is less in it of the sad, subdued 
piece of work known to all men as the most perfect love- 
play in the world than of the composer’s own ridiculous, 
though tragic, marriage-episode. Consider, first, Shak- 
speare’s complete effacement of self; his reticence; his 
level background of chill-toned greys, streaked with only a 
few flashes of lazy golden fire, that tell the more because 
they are so few ; his atmosphere of petty querulous bicker- 
ings unbroken by scarce a poignant moment to compete 
with the lover’s love and tragedy in penetrating effect: 
consider these things, and then the feather-headed, shriek- 
ing, turbulent, frenzied, unbalanced, overdone movements 
in which Berlioz parades his own great yearning and love 
for Miss Smithson, his joy when she broke her leg—or 
when, rather, as an indirect result of the accident, she con- 
sented to marry him—his disappointment and despair when 
Mrs. Berlioz turned out to be not all he had anticipated. 
And after you have considered, you will understand how, 
despite the name, between the French and the English 
masterpiece no comparison is desirable, or indeed ible. 
Masterpiece? some one exclaims; and we reply that 
Berlioz’s Romeo and Juliet, judged by ordinary human 
standards, deserves the adjectives we have applied, and is 
nevertheless, in its own strange way, emphatically a 
masterpiece. Who that heard it with both ears open, and 
mind unclogged with prejudice, when Mr. Manns played it 
at the Crystal Palace last Saturday, will deny it? 

For the most part, it was excellently given, The chorus 
was unsteady at the beginning, and came down with some- 
what heavy tread on those fairy-footstep chords in the 
Scherzo, and had always a tendency to let out in a true and 
hearty Handelian fashion that is a little out of place in 
Berlioz’s polished and subtle phrases. But the soloists— 
the contralto, Miss Dews; the tenor, Mr. Edwin Ware- 
ham ; the bass, Mr. Norman Salmond—made the most of 
music which, to begin with, is hopelessly unvocal, and 
second, is made ridiculous by the late Mr. Hueffer’s re- 
translation back to English of Berlioz’s, or Emile Deschamps’, 
French translation of Shakspeare. It is worth while showing 
how audience and singers were embarrassed in this way. 
Says Friar Laurence, in Shakspeare :— 

“ Romeo, there dead, was husband to that Juliet ; 

And she, there dead, that Romeo's faithful wife.” 

And this becomes :— 
“ This body here was Juliet’s lawful husband ; 

The second corpse, stretched yonder on the ground, 

It was, alas! the wife of Romeo.” 
It is impossible, we are told, to fit decent words to the music; 
and, if this be so, we suggest that the sooner it is done the 
better, for the language of the coroner’s inquest is worse 
than impossible—it is intolerable. The band, unhampered 
by verbal banalities, was at its best, save in some of the 
easier portions, which were played with a degree of slovenly 
roughness that hinted at hurried rehearsals. But the 
vivacity, cleanness, and brilliant tone of the exhilarating 
féte music were undeniable; the playing of the slow move- 
ment was more genuinely vocal than the music itself; the 
fairy Scherzo, and especially that audacious effect of tremolos 
and shrill harmonics, incredibly hard to fetch off even 
passably, was like dewy gossamer gleaming in the warm 
moonlight. So the Symphony, we say, was, on the whole, 
excellently played; and yet—must we own it!—on the 
whole, it made no great effect. The present writer, who 
thinks it a masterpiece, went prepared to be touched and to 
admire; he came away admiring, yet with other feelings 
blending with his admiration, and wholly untouched ; and 
he cannot but think others were in like case. Here is a 
wonder—which, on consideration, proves not so wonderful. 

Berlioz, we say, parades his passions; and there you 
have part of the man’s secret—parade. But not insincere 

e. It was as absurd to call him charlatan as it was 
to apply the term to Wagner. The only Berlioz Berlioz 
knew existed dramatically in the third person; the Ego 
in him seemed to sit as a passive spectator watching the 
contortions of the real, the effective Berlioz, and thinking, 
“ By Heavens! what a tremendous fellow he is!” Berlioz 
was determined to be a tremendous fellow. He lived his 
life, in a manner of speaking, like a flea in a fit. No other 
man must have emotions so overwhelming, imagination so 
gorgeous, wit so vivacious, energies so enormous as his, 
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He insists upon it; he incessantly works himself up to the 
exploding point, and often past it; and to express his 

igantic self he has to use choruses and orchestras on a 
scale that no other man—certainly no sane man—would 
dream of using. He was colossal in his thoughts, feelings, 
even in his self-consciousness ; he coerces us to admiration ; 
and, after all, we cannot always resist a tendency to smile, 
for (in this Symphony, to give instances) calf-love on the 
grand scale has its ludicrous aspect, and pathos overdone 
becomes bathos. In so far, then, Berlioz alone is to blame 
for the ineffectiveness of his music. But a yet wider gulf is set 
*twixt him and average humanity. He seems in the strangest 
way to have been cut off from the primitive emotions we 
inherit from our fathers who ran among the woods and 
rocks, and sailed and pirated on the bitter North Sea. The 
natural passions, the passions that form the bed-rock of all 
art save his, were not for him ; his are the hopes, the fears, 
the joys, the griefs of the cultured salon; he was, in a 
word, the stupendous product of over-civilization—an 
aristocrat so removed in thought and feeling from the 
common paths of common men that beside him Wagner 
and Beethoven seemed peasants, hewers of wood and drawers 
of water. He appreciated the peasants, perhaps more fully 
than they could appreciate him ; but as for doing what they 
did—no, he turns away proudly, without thanks. He has 
been blamed for dissociating himself from the Wagner school ; 
it is even now repeated that worldly considerations dictated 
his famous non credo. No greater mistake can be made; 
the art of Berlioz and the art of Wagner are as the poles 
asunder, in the matter expressed and in the manner of 
expressing it. He undoubtedly felt Wagner to be in every 
way blatantly vulgar. Yet Wagner wasa lineal descendant 
of Bach and Beethoven, whose music was derived from the 
songs and hymns of the people; knowing, as he did, that 
music was idealized speech, that unvocal music was (to 
humanity in general) inexpressive music, to him the human 
voice was paramount. Berlioz would have nothing to do with 
the voice; he would not speak, any more than think, in the 
common way ; rather than approach vulgarity, he preferred 
to be unvocal. There is the main reason why he does not 
touch us : his hugely magnified drawing-room passions are 
alien to people of to-day ; and even when—for the sake of 
dramatic effect—he tries to express simple human feeling, 
he fails : his melody then seems utteriy without savour, his 
artificial speech a meaningless jangle in our ears. 

This is not to contradict ourselves and say that Romeo 
and Juliet, after all, is no masterpiece. Greatness in art 
is not decided, like merits of candidates for the Vestry, 
by the popular vote. Berlioz does not appeal to the 
many ; in fact, none of us respond readily to him, for even 
after his language is learnt—and we may say the language 
is derived from the possibilities of dead instruments, 
instead of the necessities of the living human voice—we 
hear him as we hear a classic read in a foreign tongue that 
we know but have to translate as we go along, and he fails 
to strike instantaneously and make what we call effect ; and 
yet when he expresses emotions that were real to him—and, 
after all, they were worth expressing—study enables us to 
realise that he does it so magnificently that even his 
faults of exaggeration and shrieking appear as mere 
spots on the sun. Moreover, while no complete work 
of his, performed as he would have it performed, can 
ever be popular, there are single movements, and many 
of them, which every one may frankly enjoy. Take the 
slow movement of this Symphony, which takes us into that 
old-world garden in Padua, and we hear clearly, as in a 
dream, the nightingale when “nightly she sang on yon 
pomegranate-tree,” and see the leaves stirred by the gentle 
wind, and feel the very atmosphere of the place: 
when one thinks of such scenes, the composer's faults 
are completely forgotten. When he gives his imagination 
the rein, and follows whither it leads, without troubling to 
mean anything, we get Queen Mab scherzos, Rides to the 
Abyss, and a dozen other pictures of loveliness or weirdness 
that no other composer can come near touching. In fairy- 
music he is first, and the rest—even the genteel Mendelssohn 
—nowhere. In the far future, when many well-known names 
are remembered as names only, and the anthology makers 
find a new opening for their industry in music, it is by his 
brainless, harum-scarum, purely picturesque pieces that 
Berlioz will be known to University Extension students. 
But fame is not to be talked of at University Extension 
lectures ; it is to be understood and loved by half a dozen 
of the elect, and Berlioz will always have his half dozen, 


The concert of the 15th was the last of the Crystal Palace 
series of this year. A miscellaneous programme followed 
Romeo and Juliet, the most interesting item in it being 
Méhul’s Overture, “Le Jeune Henri.” In his day Mébul 
was somebody particular, but this Overture, on being dragged 
into the light of day, proves to be rather washed out, and 
noteworthy only as a curiosity. 

The concert given by the Stock Exchange Orchestral Society 
on Wednesday evening in Queen’s Hall unfortunately clashed 
with that of the Westminster Orchestral Society in West- 
minster Town Hall. We elected to attend the latter, and 
hear Miss Nellie Kiihler, a young pianist with a future, 
who, the programme informs us, has just returned from 
Cologne Conservatoire. She played with delicacy, finish, and 
poetic feeling in some little pieces by Grieg, Moszkowski, and 
Schumann ; but, as her big piece was a Saint-Saéns Concerto, 
we would prefer hearing her in a great work of art before 
saying anything further about her. Sterndale Bennett's 
“'Woodnymphs” Overture, which is to a genuine piece of 
picturesque music—say a Mendelssohn overture—what an 
Alma Tadema tinted drawing is to a Turner painting, was 
neatly and prettily played by the band under Mr. Stewart 
Macpherson’s direction. 

The students of the Royal Academy of Music gave an 
operatic performance on the Friday evening of last week. 
It demands no lengthy notice. The various youthful 
artists did what they had been taught, with the exception 
of Mr. Reginald Brophy and Miss Margaret Lockie, who 
showed initiative. The first has an incorrigibly humorous 
eye, and should make a hit in comic opera; the lady is a 
true artist, who, if she will carefully disregard all her 
teachers tell her for the next two years, may get on the 
road to become a great operatic singer. Her Ortruda, in a 
selection from Lohengrin, was tinged with passion, and 
original to an extent that confounded the director of the 
class, Mr. Betjemann. Mr. Betjemann, by the way, when 
it was found that one of the singers was indisposed and 
could not sing in the second act of Carmen, took the part 
himself, and did it very well. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


THE ITALIAN FINANCIAL SCANDALS, 


HE charges made against the Italian Prime Minister on 

the authority of an ex-Premier, the prorogation of 

the Chambers, and the excitement throughout the country, 
have naturally made a very bad impression all over Europe. 
How grave is the crisis is shown by the fact that the Govern- 
ment has found it necessary to bring fresh troops to Rome, 
and not unnaturally, therefore, fears are entertained that 
there may be political troubles. It is to be hoped that the 
Prime Minister will be able to clear himself of the charges ; 
but it would be useless to deny that the situation is very 
serious. That there has been disgraceful mismanagement 
on the part of the banks cannot be disputed; that many 
public men have used their political influence to obtain 
money from the banks seems to be fully established; and 
that corruption is eating into the vitals of the State is only 
too true. The banks in consequence are admitted to be 
insolvent, and the financial difficulties of the Government 
are very serious. Baron Sonnino, the Finance Minister, in 
his Budget statement last week, estimates a deficit for the 
year 1895-6 of 70 million lire, or not far short of 3 millions 
sterling. He hopes to effect economies amounting to 43 million 
lire, or somewhat over a million and three-quarters sterling, 
and he proposes new taxes that are estimated to yield 
rather more than a million sterling. If the plans can be 
carried out, they will balance expenditure and revenue ; but 
it is very doubtful whether they can be carried out. There 
is plenty of room for retrenchment, but whether the Govern- 
ment will dare, in the present excitement, to dismiss large 
numbers of employés and reduce the army is questionable, 
Furthermore, it will be difficult to add more than a million 
sterling to the taxation, which is already almost as great 
as the country can bear. Still—if there were only the 
financial difficulties of the Governmen , skill, 
and public spirit would no doubt ish order. 
Unfortunately, the condition of the banks and the 
scandals connected with them are much more formid- 
able matters. Baron Sonnino admits that the three 
banks of issue have locked up in unrealizable assets of 
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various kinds—chiefly houses and lands—272 million lire, 
or almost 11 millions sterling, and he proposes that fifteen 
ears should be allowed the banks for realizing the assets. 
other words, the Finance Minister confesses that, at the 
nt time and for years to come, the banks are insolvent. 
hether the assets can be ever realized at such a price as 
will cover the losses incurred is very doubtful; and, in 
any case, while the banks are in their present state, 
it is hopeless to look for a return of prosperity. The 
figures quoted refer only to the banks whose concessions 
have been renewed and extended, and which, therefore, it 
is hoped, may ultimately be able to recover credit. Other 
banks are in such a hopeless condition that it has been 
decided to wind them up. Of these the Banca Romana is 
by far the worst. According to the charges made, 
inisters and members of both Chambers have used their 
influence to obtain loans from this bank witbout giving 
adequate security. Amongst the rest, Signor Crispi, the 
Prime Minister, is accused. He and his friends say 
that he did obtain one loan years ago, but that it was 
a perfectly proper transaction, and that the loan has been 
repaid long ago. Every friend of Italy will hope that 
he may be able to prove this in a manner to silence all 
his opponents. In the meantime his authority and cha- 
racter are seriously suffering. 


The French Government is pursuing a policy in Egypt 
injurious to itself and very detrimental to the best interests 
of Egypt. It refuses to allow the Egyptian Government 
to apply the savings effected by conversion of part of the 
debt and by improved administration in reducing taxation, 
which is admitted to be too heavy, and it is withholding 
its assent to the conversion of the Unified Four per Cent. 
debt. That the conversion could be effected, all the great 
financial authorities throughout Europe are agreed. That 
it might have been effected a year ago is almost certain. 
Yet, for no advantage to itself, the French Government is 
putting obstacles in the way, and so compelling the tax- 
payers of Egypt to go on paying 4 per cent. on a debt of 
considerably over 50 millions sterling, when they could 
easily borrow at 34 per cent. It is to be hoped that the 
good sense of the French people will compel the Govern- 
ment to depart from so unwise an attitude. The object, of 
course, is to discredit English administration by preventing 
it from carrying out the reforms it considers necessary ; 
but the real result will be to impoverish the people of 


Egypt. 


The Indian Government has at last resolved to impose 
the same duty on cotton goods as is already imposed upon 
other imports into India. When the other import duties 
were put on, it was urged that a duty upon cotton goods 
would give protection to manufacturers in India, and would 
injure manufacturers here at home ; therefore, although it 
was clear that there would be a deficit in the current year, 
cotton imports were left untaxed. Unfortunately the difficul- 
ties of the Indian Government have increased. The India 
Council has been unable to sell its drafts at the price estimated 
in the Budget, trade has been very bad, revenue is not coming 
in well, and even the railway Companies are suffering. 
Therefore, the Government admits that an import duty on 
cotton has become n . At the same time, to divest 
it of a Protectionist character, it has been decided to impose 
an excise duty upon cotton manufactures in India of the 
kinds imported. The Indian Finance Minister admits that 
this excise duty is imposed only in obedience to instructions 
from the Secretary of State. The tax will yield very little, 
apparently less than 40,oool. It cannot, therefore, be de- 
fended as a Revenue measure. On the other hand, it will 
compel the Indian Government to create a department to 
watch over the factories in India, and so will add to the 
expense. Lastly, manufacturers complain that it will 
hamper their business, and so will injure it. It is not sur- 
prising, then, that there is an outcry in India against the 
excise duty on the _ of the European as well as the 
native community. eoretically, of course, the measure is 
right ; but in practice it seems hardly wise to excite a strong 
agitation when no revenue will be obtained, or, at all events, 
so little that it is hardly worth talking about. 


Seldom, on the eve of Christmas, have rates in the money 
market been so low as they are at present. The discount 
rate is barely ? per cent., and the rate for short loans is 


only about 4 per cent. So —_ is the supply of unem- 
ployed money, and so small the demand for banking accom- 
modation, that bankers and brokers are helpless, although 
gold has been taken in very large amounts from the Bank 
of England during the past few months, and is likely to be 
again withdrawn during the next twoor threemonths. It 
is argued, however, that the supplies from the United 
States will exceed the withdrawals for the Continent, and 
that the production of gold is increasing so rapidly that the 
supply will be abundant for a long time to come. Besides, 
fear of another crisis in the United States is growing. The 
gold obtained by the Treasury by means of the late loan is 
being taken out in enormous amounts. There is also 
evidence of hoarding at home, showing extreme distrust ; 
and as nobody, therefore, can foresee what may happen, 
every one is afraid to engage in new risks. The crisis in 


The India Council on Wednesday offered for tender 
50 lakhs of rupees, and sold the whole amount at little 
more than 18. o}3d. per rupee. Exports from India are 
checked by the currency uncertainty and by the low prices 
here at home, and therefore the value of the rupee continues 
to decline. The silver market, likewise, is very weak, the 
price fluctuating this week about 274d. per oz. 


As was natural just before Christmas, the Stock markets, 
excepting always the South African department, have been 
very inactive during the week. All American securities 
are neglected, because of the fears of another crisis ; and 
there is very little doing in the South American 
department. The premium on gold at Buenos Ayres has 
fallen considerably during the week, and there is less appre- 
hension respecting politics. Still, investors keep aloof. The 
Continental Bourses are likewise dull, partly because of the 
time of year, and partly because of the crisis in Italy. The 
Paris Bourse, which for years previously had looked with 
disfavour upon Italian securities, during the past few 
months has been buying on a very considerable scale, and 
the purchasers naturally are rendered uneasy by the crisis. 
In Germany very large amounts of Italian securities are 
held, and the German Bourses are likewise unfavourably 
affected. There is less fear, however, of a crisis in Austria 
and Hungary than was entertained a little while ago At 
home the chief influence now is the near approach of the 
Christmas holidays. The last Settlement of the year will 

in on Monday; Tuesday and Wednesday the Stock 
Exchange and the banks will be closed; on Thursday and 
Friday the Settlement will be concluded. e numbers 
of people will absent themselves from the City, and there- 
fore it is probable that exceedingly little new business will 
be done. Most operators intending to go away have been 
closing their accounts, and the probability, therefore, is 
that markets will continue dull until the beginning of the 
new year. Then there is every likelihood of renewed 
activity. Money, as stated above, is exceptionally plentiful 
and cheap, and, according to all appearances now, will con- 
tinue so for many months. In spite of the currency dis- 
order in the United States and the crisis in Italy, confidence 
is rapidly returning. There is much more inclination than 
there was to engage in new enterprises, and everythi 
goes to prove that the production of gold wil 
continue to increase for some time yet. It is known, 
moreover, that new issues will be on an _ excep- 
tionally Jarge scale, and not only at home but on the 
Continent preparations are being made to float an unusual 
number of fresh undertakings. Besides all this, the 
amount of money to be paid in January and February in 
dividends and interest will be very large, and re-investment 
will naturally be on a considerable scale. Banking and rail- 
way dividends will not be very good, and the number of indus- 
trial enterprises of all kinds all over the United States and 
in South America that are unable to meet their obligations 
is very great. For all that, the distributions of dividends 
and interest will be very large. Unless, therefore, some- 
thing entirely unforeseen happens, there is every reason to 
look for better trade and better business on the Stock Ex- 
change in the coming year than we have had for the past 
three or four years. 


In spite of the influences that have caused dulness in other 
departments, the South African market has continued very 
active. Prices are well maintained, buying is on a large 
scale, and confidence in the future of South Africa is grow- 
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ing. In 1893 South Africa stood third as a gold-producer, 
the United States being first and Australasia second, 
though only slightly ahead of South Africa. This year it 
seems likely that South Africa will take the lead of Austral- 
asia, and will come very close indeed to the United States, 
while next year it is not at all improbable that South Africa 
may beat even the United States. Additional machinery is 
being set up by several Companies, each month’s crushings 
show improvement upon the preceding month, and the 
construction of railways is cheapening the cost of working. 
There seems every ground to expect, therefore, that invest- 
ment in South Africa will continue on a very large scale 
in the coming year. Another circumstance deserving of 
notice is that the public is turning its attention more largely 
to land shares. Hitherto the chief interest has been in gold 
and diamond shares, but for some weeks past the buying of 
land shares has been large. The area owned by such 
Companies as the Oceana and the Transvaal Estates and 
Development is extensive. It is believed that gold exists 
in large quantities ; and it is certain that the new railways 
will create a demand for land for town and farming pur- 

Therefore, it is to be presumed that in the early 
future the value of those properties must rise very consider- 
ably, even apart altogether from their yield of gold. 


There is little doubt that Brazil will shortly offer a new 
loan here for an amount variously estimated at from 
3,000,0001, to 6,000,000/. It would be a wise thing for the 
Brazilian Government to come to an equitable arrangement 
with the Great Northern of Brazil Railway Company before 
attempting any new issues. The shareholders and creditors 
of this Company have waited long and patiently for a settle- 
ment of their claims, and even the intervention of Mr. 
Wyndham, our Minister at Rio, has only extracted vague 

romises which have no present prospect of being fulfilled. 

e need for more money may quicken the Brazilian 


conscience. 


- Consols closed on Thursday at 103}, a rise compared with 
the preceding Thursday of Indian Sterling Threes 
daak at 103}, also a rise of 4. In the Home Railway 
market London and North-Western stock closed at 1754,a fall 
of 4; Great Western closed at 1614, a fall of 1; Caledonian 
Undivided closed at 126, also a fall of 1 ; and Great Eastern 
closed at 753, a fall of 15; but South-Eastern closed at 131, 
arise of 1; and London and Brighton Undivided closed 
at 169, likewise a rise of 1. In the American department 
Baltimore and Ohio shares closed at 65, a fall of as much 
as 4; Erie Second Mortgage bonds closed at 654, a fall of 34; 
Milwaukee shares closed at 594, a fallof 14; and [Illinois shares 
closed at go, also a fall of ES In the inter-Bourse depart- 
ment Brazilian Four and a Halfs closed at 77}, a fall of 1; 
Greeks of ’84 closed at 294, a fall of 1}; and Italian Fives 
closed at 85#, a fall of 3. But German Threes closed at 
94}, a rise of }. In the South African mining department 
Orown Reef closed at 10}, a rise of 3; Jubilee shares closed 
at 7, also a rise of 3; Simmer and Jack closed at 11}, a rise 
of 4; and City and Suburban closed at 16, a rise of 1}. 


REVIEWS. 


THE MIND IN ANIMALS, 


An Introduction to tve 
Morean. London: Walter Scott. 


Science Series. 


geese day—some years hence—when Professor Lloyd Morgan 

comes to look over this book of his, he will make a singular 
discovery. At present no doubt he will be prejudiced by the 
single title and binding and so forth, and by the memory of his 
original intention to write one single book. But he will find 
upon that reflective occasion we forecast that he has written 
two quite distinct works. Excellent books both of them, but 
for all that we fancy the general reader would have preferred a 
moiety disentargled. One of these is a very philosophical and 
decidedly technical treatment of general psychology, its prolego- 
mena standing in the front of the volume, like a competitive 
examination, to weed out ordinary persons, and the rest of it 
coming in—roughly—alternate chapters through the book. Now 


. By Luorp 
e Contemporary 


this, from the popular standpoint, is a pity, for the other work . 


woven in with it,and represented most typically by Chapters XII. 
and XIV., is a discussion of the mental processes of the higher 
animals upon the lines of the author's Animal Life ani Intelli- 
gence, which will prove delightful reading for any educated man, 
though he may never have spent, nor ever propose to spend, two 
hours upon formal philosophy or psychology in his life. We do 
not wish to belittle Professor Lloyd Morgan's philosophy—far 
from it!—still it seems a pity that, when so very little good 
scientific reading is obtainable, his arrangement should be 
calculated to keep the general reader from this well-written, 
extremely entertaining, and intrinsically valuable treatment of 
the animal mind. To such our advice is to avoid any chapter 
containing the terms “monist,” “ infra-dominant,” “focal in- 
consciousness,” or—above all—“ selective synthesis,” with which 
last some pages absolutely bristle. In this way he will get all 
the easiest, clearest, and—from the literary point of view—best 
of the book. d 

Though an out-and-out evolutionist, Professor Lloyd Morgan 
is disposed to establish a broad distinction between the human 
mind and that of the highest of other living creatures, He denies 
even the most rudimentary reason below the human level, and 
systematically criticizes many alleged cases of ratiocination in 
animals, with singular clearness and convincingness. The well- 
authenticated stories of small dogs obtaining the assistance of 
larger friends to avenge their own defeats, for instance; latch- 
raising dogs ; Professor Sully’s case of “ canine conscience ” (a dog 
that stole a piece of meat, and then evidently repented and took 
it to the feet of his mistress); the case of superstition adduced 
by Romanes (a dog startled and frightened at a bone suddenly 
jumping about through the diablerie of a piece of thread); the 
deliberate “deceit” of Mr. Stradling’s Maltese terrier; are subtly 
analysed, and shown to be explicable without supposing any 
rational process—using the term “rational” with scientific 
strictness. But Professor Lloyd Morgan lays himself open to 
criticisms in this use of “rational” as a definite distinction 
between man and animal. He tells us “That being alone is 
rational who is able to focus the therefore” ; but, savages apart, 
does even such a highly finished product of civilization as a 
Wessex yokel “focus the therefore”? does he syllogize? One 
may reasonably doubt whether syllogistic thinking is a common 
human property, is not rather an educational product—even a 
rare one; and it would, we believe, be at least as easy to dispose of 
any cases of apparently rational thought, using that term in its 
narrower sense, among quite illiterate people, as it has been with 
the animal anecdotes considered in this book. 

Then in his experimental observations to test the perception of 
relations Professor Lloyd Morgan does not seem to give proper 
weight to the difference in mental operations that must exist, 
due to the difference of sense basis. With man the whole mental 
structure rests upon touch impressions and visual images, his 
mental fabric is fundamentally spatial ; almost all his prepositions, 
for instance, primarily express relative position ; and consequently 
it seems to him that the very simplest test one can offer a dog is 
such an exercise upon spatial relations as to give it a walking- 
stick to carry through railings. That test Professor Lloyd 
Morgan used. But the dominant sense of a dog is olfactory, and 
the series of delicate space perceptions that are the primary con- 
stituents of our thought, and which we obtain originally through 
our ten fingers, can scarcely have a place in its mental fabric. 
Nevertheless the dog, possessing, as it evidently does, a power 
of olfactory discrimination infinitely beyond our own, may have 
on that*basis a something not strictly “rational” perhaps, but 
higher than mere association and analogous to and parallel with 
the rational. It may even be that Professor Lloyd Morgan's 
dog, experimenting on Professor Lloyd Morgan with a dead rat 
or a bone to develop some point bearing upon olfactory relation- 
ships, would arrive at a very low estimate indeed of the powers 
of the human mind. 

Coming now to the less attractive, but by far the more impor- 
tant, side of this duplicate work, we must congratulate the author 
unreservedly on its philosophical value. It is a strong and com- 
plete exposition of psychology, as it takes shape in a mind pre~ 
viously informed with biological science. His views, we believe, 
were first placed before a limited public two years ago in 
Natural Science, and they are here greatly amplified, The con- 
ception of consciousness as being evolved from lower states 
analogous to our own sub-conscious and infra-conscious mental 
operations, pari passu with the organic evolution of nervous 
inhibition, is particularly fascinating, and it is—to any one at all 
familiar with technical language—very forcibly stated. We 
must, however, object to the phrase “ selective synthesis ””—in one" 
place (p. 332) the printer has made this “ synthetic synthesis ”"—- 
and to some of the implications it carries.. Professor Lloyd 
Morgan uses this term to express an inherent disposition in». 
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matter towards groupings having a certain definite character, to 

_ the exclusion of all others. Such of these groupings as are not 

incompatible with extrinsic conditions survive. Now the word 
“selection,” since the day when the theory of Natural Selection 
‘was propounded, has become inseparably associated with the idea 
of extrinsic conditions forbidding this and allowing that develop- 
ment of the living organism. The use of the term to express an 
inherent factor in development which, as it were, submits the 
choice of patterns to natural selection, is, we think, likely to be 
highly misleading. Unless we misinterpret Professor Lloyd 
Morgan, the term “discriminative synthesis” would have served 
his turn equally well. But this is after all a relatively small 
objection, and its slightness may stand in evidence of the logical 
strength and able exposition of his general argument. 


WAYS AND WORKS IN INDIA. 


Ways and Works in India; being an Account of the Public 
Works in that Country from the Earliest Times up to the 
Present Day. By G. W. MacGrorer, M.LC.E., late 
Officiating Consulting Engineer to the Government of India 
for Railways. With numerous Illustrations and Maps. 
London: Archibald Constable & Co. 1894. 


O* the second page of this book Mr. MacGeorge makes a 
statement which in great measure disarms an English 
critic. “It is obvious,” he says, “that such a work can only be 
of limited interest to the ordinary English public, and none what- 
ever to the professional engineer. To the former the subject is 
too remote, and to the latter the manner of treatment will be 
found insufficient.” We confess to have found this criticism 
eminently justified. We will go further, and say that even to 
the Indian engineer and to the numerous body of general readers 
in India, both English and native, more especially “that already 
large and intelligent class of natives of the country which the 
spread of education has so greatly developed,” and for whom 
more particularly Mr. MacGeorge writes, we doubt this volume 
being of any great interest or value. At least the Baboo must 
have even greater appetite for information of the kind purveyed 
by Mrs. Mangnall than he is usually credited with if he cares to 
be told, 2 propos of the water supply for towns in India, that 
“ the sun is the original dispenser, and the ocean, which occupies 
more than two-thirds of the surface of the globe, is the ultimate 
source of all water supply.” Or, again, about half Mr. MacGeorge’s 
book professes to be devoted to the subject of railways in 
India, but one-third of this space is devoted to five chapters on 
railways in general, and gives us not only the old tales of 
Coalbrook Dale and Killingworth, of the Novelty and the Rocket, 
the Stockton and Darlington and the Liverpool and Manchester, 
but explains all about formation levels and headings, and switches 
and signals, and even furnishes particulars as to the length of the 
Gothard Tunnel and the height of the Forth Bridge. Surely 
the elementary books on railway working and railway history 
are purchasable in Calcutta, and the inquiring Baboo might have 
been permitted to glean his general information from them. It 
would have been the more desirable to do this as Mr. MacGeorge 
in India has apparently often had access only to imperfect 
information. He tells his readers, for instance, that in England 
rails are usually “keyed” on the inside. Or, again, oddly 
enough, he is evidently unaware what a “ way-leave” is, and 
believes it to be, not an incorporated hereditament, but an actual 
physical entity, either the same as, or very similar to,a tram- 
road, And, again, he cites at full length, as the requirements of 
the Board of Trade before the opening of a railway, a series of 
regulations which were superseded by a new edition about two 
years back. 
For all that, it is only fair to say that there is a good deal of 
interest to be found in Mr. MacGeorge’s five hundred and odd 
The account of the immemorial roads or rather routes of 
India, “ tracks often of great width and deeply fissured with 
heavy ruts, scarcely visible however through the thick coating of 
fine impalpable dust, used for the transit during the dry season 
of merchandise carried on the backs of pack animals or in rude 
carts drawn by yokes of bullocks,” is really striking. And so 
in some places are his sketches of the native canals and other 
irrigation works. At one point Mr. MacGeorge even gives us a 
chance to smile, where he tells us that a certain Colonel Grant, 
of the Bombay Engineers, “ wrote a book to prove that the idea 
of laying down the permanent way of railways on the surface of 
the ground was utterly inapplicable under the conditions and 
circumstances of India. -He recommended with all seriousness 
that every Indian railway should be suspended throughout its 
en‘ire length by a regular series of suspension chains, at a mini- 


mum height of eight feet above the ground, which he considered 
would be ample to place it above the reach of animals.” Either 
elephants have increased a good deal in size in the last fifty years, 
or more probably the elephant was an animal with whieh the 
Bombay official of those days little concerned himself. 

Indian railways can certainly claim one unique distinction. 
They are the only lines in the world on which a first-class 
passenger pays six or eight times as much as a passenger of the 
lowest class. Moreover, they are the only lines on which 
passengers can travel by ordinary trains at a fare of something 
like }d. per mile. Doubtless, however, if the English public 
would consent, like the Indian ryots, to go down, say, to Euston 
Square or St. Pancras, and to squat contentedly on their haunches. 
for eight or ten hours till the next train to Manchester started, 
and then to travel thither neatly packed in sardine-boxes, they 
might get fares even below the Indian level. Mr, MacGeorge- 
gives some interesting figures as to Indian telegrams. There are, 
it seems, three classes, known as “ urgent,” “ ordinary,” and 
“ deferred” respectively, and each with their different scale of 
charges. During the ten years in which the existing tariff has- 
been in force “ urgent” telegrams have increased in value by 
92 per cent., “ordinary ” telegrams by 59 per cent., and “ de- 
ferred” telegrams by 247 per cent. It is not only, os Mr. 
MacGeorge pertinently remarks, in railway travelling that second- 
class accommodation is out of favour. One word of praise is due, 
in conclusion, to the excellent illustrations with which the book 
is plentifully furnished, and more than one word to the admirable- 
maps which Messrs. Bartholomew have supplied. 


THE STORY OF THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. 


The Story of the Civil War: a Concise Account of the War iw 
the United States of America between 1861 and 1865. By 
Joun Copman Ropes. Part I. New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1894. 

HIS, the first instalment of a work we have been promised 
for some time, will, we believe, quite equal the expectations- 
of those to whom Mr. Ropes’s other writings are familiar. We 

have the same lucidity and ease of style, the same judicial im- 

partiality, and the same conscientious accuracy which charmed 

us in the Campaign of Waterloo, and in telling the story of a war 
where strategy played a more conspicuous part than tactics Mr. 

Ropes is particularly at home, His training as a lawyer, too, has- 

fitted him especially for dealing with the legal and political questions. 

which underlay the causes of the war. It is true that an exact 
account of these lies outside the scope of the present work; but. 
our author has nowhere displayed greater ability than where at. 
its commencement he succinctly states the differences which dis- 
tinguished the views of North and South. There is a kind of 
general idea floating about on this side of the Atlantic that the 
quarrel was largely a matter of unredressed grievances, and nine 
men out of ten will attribute it entirely to the slavery question. 

The soldiers of the South have been often termed rebels, and the 

task of the North represented as the suppression of an insurrec- 

tion. It was in reality a far vaster one. The Secessionists did 

not sound the call to arms because grievances were unredressed. 

They claimed that their States had each an integral existence as. 

one of the nations of the world, and had a clear right 

to secede from the Union, and take the place which was 
its birthright whenever it might suit it so to do. The 

North, when it appeared as the champion of the Union, was 

in reality entering on a war of conquest. The phrase may seem 

an exaggerated one, but none other can describe a struggle which 
the North must carry through @ ouwtrance or acquiesce in the 
permanent dissolution of the Union. It is true that a contest 
that would otherwise have been invested with all the naked 
hideousness of civil war was hallowed and glorified by the con-. 
sideration that the cotton States were aiming at a new confede- 
racy of which the institution of slavery would be a prominent 
characteristic. The people of the North might therefore seize the 
sword with a clear conscience, and the conviction that they were 
smiting for the good of mankind, rather than because of selfish 
considerations only, might lend an especial energy to their blows. 

But, though it secured to the Federal Government the morah 

approval of the masses, the question of slavery was in truth only 

a side issue, anda more vital principle was at stake when the 

gauntlet was thrown down. The action of the Southern States 

with regard to the forts and arsenals and dockyards which, 
although they stood on Southern soil, were yet the joint property 
of the Union States, is significant in this respect. The truth, we 
believe, is that the Confederates were never under any illusions 
as to their relations with their former brethren. They seized om 
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forts and dockyards over which a flag, still national, floated, and 
that such acts were unquestionably acts of war it is futile 
and foolish to deny. The important question before the 
Secessionists was whether, since their plea for independence 
was certain to be refused, it was not wisest to begin a war which, 
they imagined, would inevitably sooner or later be forced upon 
them. Such a policy was not only technically indefensible but 
was ill-judged, because the effect it must have on public opinion 
in the North was wholly lost sight of, or, to speak more plainly, 
was contemptuously disregarded. In reviewing the conduct of 
Major Anderson, the commandant of Fort Sumter, at the,critical 
moment when war and peace were in the balance, Mr. Ropes 
displays a keen appreciation of the scope and limits of an officer's 
duty, which is unusual in a civilian. Major Anderson practically 
disobeyed his orders, when he refrained from asking for supplies 
and reinforcements, not because he did not think them necessary, 
‘but because, to use his own words, “I knew that the moment it 
‘should be known here that additional troops were coming, they 
would assault me, and thus inaugurate civil war.” Such 
thinking or believing never justified a soldier in disregarding his 
orders. He cannot often know the meaning or intentions which 
underlie the commands of his superiors, and, whether the 
emergency before him be civil war or foreign war, his plain duty 
is to do what he is told. And that behaviour of a different 
character may land him in a quamgire is well exemplified in the 
story before us. Fort Sumter was captured, owing to its 
inadequate garrison and lack of provisions, with consummate 
ease. A more protracted struggle might conceivably have given 
men time to modify extreme views, and when brought face to face 
with a tremendous responsibility to reconsider their position. But 
once the national flag was hauled down, and a brave and devoted 
garrison surrendered to a foe overpoweringly strong, the enthu- 
siasm of the North was set on fire, and the outburst of patriotic 
fervour carried men away with it. It must now unquestionably 


* ‘be war, and war to the bitter end. It would have been more 


diplomatic and wise had the Confederate authorities been less 
impatient, had they waited until President Lincoln had under- 
‘taken some aggressive operation, or, what would have suited them 
better, had he delayed so long in doing so “ that the world would 
‘have said that he had by his inaction acquiesced in the establish- 
ment of the new nation.” 

The mention of Mr. Lincoln’s name brings us to the discussion 
-of his character as an administrator and man of business. It has 
‘become the fashion to extol him in somewhat unmeasured terms, 
and there are many who will admit no blot or blemish on his 
reputation. His tragic end has no doubt given him an excep- 
tional claim on the regard of his countrymen, a claim which, even 
without being enhanced by the circumstances of his death, would 
always have been immense. But Mr. Ropes does not shrink from 
showing where the great man made errors, and where he even 
conducted himself with something nearly approaching small- 
ness of mind. His behaviour towards McClellan must, we fear, be 
admitted to have lacked dignity, and the “orders” which 
were grandiloquently issued to hasten on the dilatory soldier 
are certainly unworthy of the great Consul. It was in 
this power to order, and to insist on his commands being obeyed ; 
but he need have allowed no unworthy suspicion of the 
General to manifest itself. So far from reading like the direc- 

tions of a superior to an inferior, some of these extraordinary 
productions resemble manifestoes, or rather threats. Such an 
exhibition of weakness is painful in a man so completely master 
of the situation, and is further emphasized by his attitude when 
McClellan proposed to take the army to the Lower Chesapeake. 
Lincoln should either have approved or disapproved of that pro- 

; he should have given his decision quickly and decisively, 
and when he had given it, he should have adhered to what he 
said. Threats, whether express or implied, directed against an 
officer of the army on active service are not only in bad taste, 
‘but are wholly unnecessary and impolitic. Again, when it was 
desired to relieve McClellan from the command of all the armies, 
and to limit him to the control of the army of the Potomac alone, 
the scant courtesy exhibited by the President was, as Mr. Ropes 
truly observes, “ well nigh inexplicable.” Nor was his action in 
taking Blenker’s division from the army of the Potomac, and 
transferring it to West Virginia under General Frémont, any 
‘more to be commended. The President here, no doubt, yielded 
to “ preseure”; but, when such issues are at stake as were in- 
‘volved in 1862, men at the helm of the State are expected to be 
‘strong enough not to sacrifice their better judgment to any 
influences such as were brought to bear on Lincoln. But in 
sometimes censuring the President we must not be blind to 
the deficiencies of McClellan. He, no doubt, had many of 
the attributes which go to make a leader of men—brave, 
skilful in execution, and gifted with readiness and resource, 


his fine person and agreeable manner invested him with a 
peculiarly attractive power. But he was one of those men who 
are destroyed by a too vivid imagination. One of those generals 
whom Napoleon warned us against when hs sneered at their 
power of “ making pictures in their minds,” McClellan was prone 
to see things not as they really were, but as he wished to see 
them ; and our author is at his very best when he lays bare the 
false notions which formed the foundations of the operations in 
the peninsula in 1862. A strategical conception, which might under 
other conditions have been a great one, was carried through on 
an assumption which would have vitiated it had it been correct, 
in spite of circumstances which did not exist when it was first 
conceived, and which were deliberately lost sight of because they 
were inconvenient to face. When McClellan determined to 
adopt Fort Monroe as a base, the Merrimac had come out, and 
the James River was not open as a channel of supply to his 


_ army, while the destructive force represented by that vessel was as 


yet absolutely undeterminable. If there was one place more danger- 
ous than another for some three hundred transports carrying 
& great army, that spot was the neighbourhood of Fort Monroe. 
Yet McClellan incurred this enormous risk rather than give up 
his scheme. And this scheme, it is especially instructive to note, 
was entered on when it was supposed by its author that Johnston's 
army at Manassas consisted of 100,000 men. No prudent man 
would have thought of adopting it had he supposed that the hostile 
force left behind him amounted to so great a strength; and no 
one but McClellan would have remained stiff in his opinion 
while not only under that supposition, but with the deeds of the 
dreaded Merrimac before him. All this and more Mr. Ropes 
deals with in a manner at once explicit and fascinating, and 
we shall await with pleasure the appearance of his subsequent 
volumes. 


VERLAINE’S LATEST POEMS, 
Dédicaces, Par Pavt Vertarne. Paris: Vanier. 1894. 


Yuasa latest book of poems is truly described on the 

title-page as nouvelle édition augmentée. In its first, 
privately printed, edition, it was scarcely more than a pampblet. 
In its final shape it is much the largest book that Verlaine 
has ever published. It is not one of the best, nor, indeed, could 
we expect it to be; for it is an informal bundle of friendly greet- 
ings, rather than a careful selection of verse, chosen for its own 
sake. In verse, much of which was written to order—at the 
order, that is, of a most friendly disposition—we are not likely to 
find the more poignant sentiment, or the more exquisite form, 
which we find in Sagesse, for instance, or in the Fétes galantes. 
On the contrary, it is only natural that we should come across 
many instances of that slovenliness of workmanship which 
mars so much of Verlaine’s later work, in its exaggeration of 
certain curious virtues of style which he was one of the first to 
discover. For instance, there is the enjambement, or running of 
one line into another, to which Verlaine has been so singularly 
successful in giving just that air of choice simplicity which is 
one of the surprises of his manner of writing. Here, only too 
often, the lines run into one another merely because they happen 
to come in that way, with rhymes at the end of a certain counted 
number of syllables; as in the second stanza of the “ Quatorzain 
pour tous,” where every line runs into the next, and one line 
ends on the word “1a.” ‘Worse than this, we have words broken 
off in the middle, and “table d’héte” coming with “ta-” at the 
end of one line and “ Ble d’héte” at the beginning of the next. 
We have, too, a sonnet in phonetic spelling. Then the sonnets— 
the book is for the most part written in this form—are constructed 
after every shape, possible and impossible, in alternate short 
and long lines, in short lines with a long line at the end, 
in infinite malformations of rbyme-arrangement, and (we note 
with less regret) in that curious form, “ la queue en I'air,” which 
Huysmans compares to “certains poissons japonais en terre 
polychrome qui posent sur leur socle, les ouies en bas.” And, 
while few of the sonnets are without a touch of the familiar 
magic, there are not a few which have but one touch. 


Yet, after all our reservations are made, the book contains a 
large amount of really excellent work, and almost all of it is full 
of personal interest, and, indeed, interest of various kinds. What 
a medley of names we find here among these Dédicaces: famous 
names, Coppée, Dierx, Mallarmé, Huysmans, Léon Cladel, by 
the side of anarchists after the order of Paterne Berrichon, 
eccentrics like Bibi-Purée, the fag and butt of the Latin Quarter ; 
then there is the “cabaretier miraculeux” of the Chat-Noir, 
Rodolphe Salis, and even the “Gérant du Miiller”; there are 
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some doctors, a sculptor, a musician, a painter; friends in 
London, with a charming little miniature of Fountain Court :— 


La Cour de la fontaine est, dans le Temple, 
Un coin exquis de ce coin délicat, 


And there are certain women, too, addressed under discreet 
initials, now with little homely details, as in the elegy on the 
death and funeral of “ E.’s” goldfinch— 
Tu reprie, et cela me t aussi beau : 
aurait peut-étre fait sur mon chapeau ! "— 


or the even more poem on “ Ph.’s” little dog that died 
in babyhood, “Ses pattes fréles en l'air, comme les oiseaux”; now 
more intimately and[more pathetically personal, as in the verses, 
“ Encore pour G.,” with their desolate ending :— 


Et je m’ennuie,—ainsi la pluie, 
Et je me pleure et je m’essuie 
Les yeux parce que je m’ennuie, 


Parce que je suis vieux et parce que je t'aime. 


And, again, there are two splendid and resonant sonnets to Arthur 
Rimbaud, touched with that exaltation which informs everything 
that Verlaine writes of his dead friend; one of them, the first, 
being perhaps the finest poem in the book. In these sonnets the 
mainly familiar style is lifted, as it is also in| the sonnet to 
Laurent Tailhade— 


Le prétre et sa chasuble énorme d'or jusques aux pieds— 


where the words assume a sort of hieratic splendour, as of the 
very vestments they describe. Somewhat the same note re- 
appears in the sonnet to Villiers de l'Isle Adam, and again in the 
early sonnet to Charles Morice—“ Impérial, royal, sacerdotal ”— 
which is reprinted, with five others, from Amour. This note, 
however, comparatively rare in Verlaine’s work in general, is 
but seldom heard in these Dédicaces. More really character- 
istic is the vaguely and singularly pathetic sonnet on Fernand 
Langlois :— 

Haut comme le soleil, pile comme la June, 

Comme dit vaguement le proverbe espagnol, 

Il a presque la voix tendre du rossignol, 

Tant son cceur fut clément 4 ma triste fortune. 


And still more characteristic of the general tone of the volume 
is this brave, frank, open-air sonnet to Irénée Decroix :— 


Oi sont les nuits de grands chemins aux chants bac chiques 
Dans les Nords noirs et dans les verts Pas-de-Calais, 

Et les canaux périculeux vers les Belgiques 

Oi, gris, on chavirait en hurlant des couplets ? 


Car on riait dans ces temps-]i.—Tuiles et briques 
Poudroyaient par la plaine en hameaux assez laids ; 
Les fourbouyéres, leurs pipes et leurs bourriques 
Dévalaient sur Arras, la ville aux toits follets 


Poignardant, espagnols, ces ciels épais de Flandre ; 
‘  Douai brandissait de son cété, pour s’en défendre, 
Son lourd beffroi carré, si léger cepéndant ; 


Lille et sa biére et ses moulins 4 vent sans nombre 
Bruissaient.—Oui, qui nous rendra, cher ami, l'ombre 
Des bonnes nuits, et les beaux jours au rire ardent ? 


It is this simpler, more easily good-humoured way of taking life, 
without asking too much or revolting too desperately, which is 
becoming Verlaine’s final (dare one say final ?) creed. Of a nature 
made up of so many irreconcilable elements, we get here mainly 
the less poignant side; not so much that 


Moi, l’ombre du marquis de Sade, et ce, parmi 
Parfois des airs naifs et faux de bon apotre, 


but the facile, childlike part of that’ simplicity which can be so 
terribly and inconveniently in earnest. Here, then, for the 
present—for with Verlaine we can count only on the actual 
moment as it passes, not on any memory of the moment that has 
gone before, or any probability as to the moment that is to come 
after—here is the conclusion of the whole matter :— 


Bah! nous aurons eu notre plaisir 

Qui n’est pas celui de tout le monde 

Et le loisir de notre désir. 

Aussi bénissons la paix profonde 

défaut trésor moins subtil 
, Nous donnérent ces ainsi soit-il, 


CHRISTUS IMPERATOR. 


Christus Imperator : a Series of Lecture-Sermons on the Universal 
Empire of Christianity. Edited by Cuartes WILLIAM 
Srusss, D.D., Dean of Ely. London and New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 1894. 


HE title of a book is no unimportant matter; tohit on a 
happy one, as every author and editor knows but too well, 
is oftener than not very far from the easiest thing in the world. 
For a first-rate title must have three points about it: it must be 
brief, it must be striking, and it must give some hint of the 
book's purpose. The title of the present volume combines all 
these characteristics, and Dean Stubbs is, therefore, to be con- 
gratulated, Christus Imperator: we say the words readily ; and 
could any words have a more majestic sound, or express more 
accurately the aim of all these ten discourses? Let the editor 
tell us in his own language what that aim is, “I have desired 
always,” he says in the dedication of the volume to his late 
parishioners at Wavertree, “to make you feel how the Lord 
Jesus Christ claims supremacy over all human realms of thought 
and action, and how that claim ought to affect and influence the 
moral character no less than the intellectual attitude of every 
one of His baptized disciples.” 

Now, these words by themselves have nothing in them to 
startle us, nothing original ; under certain circumstances we 
might indeed pass them over as a mere commonplace. The pro- 
position, certainly, which they set forth is as old as Christianity 
itself; and we may almost go the length of saying that at no 
time would any body of Christians have taken formal objection 
to them, or have maintained that they were anything indeed but 
orthodox of the orthodox. Yet nothing could be more insensitive, 
more uncritical, than at the present day not to recognize in such 
a volume as that before us, in the object and method of it, a spirit 
singularly characteristic of this age of ours, the presence of which 
amid all our contentions and confusions is one of the healthiest 
and most hopeful signs about us. Religion may no longer concern 
itself, may no longer even mainly concern itself, with the affairs 
of a world to come. It is speaking quite soberly to say that 
nowadays, on all sides, the most earnest and effective religious 
teachers are at one at least in this—that they are for ever 
insisting to us in the most practical way that, if a man is 
veritably religious, a Christian after Christ's own heart, he 
must regard this actual life, this actual world, in and about 
him at the moment in all the interests of them, as the immediate 
things with which he is to occupy himself, and which he is to 
bring into subjection to the Divine will. “ Other-worldliness,’ 
as some of these teachers are fond of calling it, is no longer re- 
garded as a sign of spirituality, but as a sign of unfaithfulness to 
Christ’s example and doctrine. In all ages of the Church assuredly 
men have said their Paternoster ; but to-day that petition of 
it which seems to have a peculiar significance for us is the Fiat 
voluntas tua, sicut in calo, et in terra; the conventional dis- 
tinction between what is sacred and what is profane has largely 
ceased to have a meaning for us; or rather it has a very distinct 
meaning, which we disavow. Not to recognize this change, a 
chenge wide and deep in contemporary religious thought, is impos- 
sible, even to those who but somewhat carelessly concern them- 
selves with such matters. We do not assert that as a consequence 
of this change men are not open to certain new forms of danger, 
that actually they do not run into not a few curious extravagances. 
It would be easy to lay one’s finger on such dangers, on 
such extravagances; at times it is necessary so to lay one’s 
finger on them; but we are not called upon to do that here. 
It is more grateful, it is more generous, to recognize in this new 
development of religious thought and activity the spring of much 
that is fine and edifying in the individual and social life around 
us, and of much that makes a man pluck up heart as he looks 
forward to the days ahead. 

Dean Stubbs, then, hit upon a characteristic and excellent idea 
when, in his late parish of Wavertree, he gathered together 
certain “ distinguished leaders of thought in the Church of to- 
day ” to preach to his people a series of sermons on such subjects 
as history, philosophy, art, politics, sociology, and the like, 
regarded, to put it in theological phrase, in the light of the Incar- 
nation. Such men as Mr. Llewelyn Davies, Canon Barnett, or 
Mr. Brooke Lambert, speaking from this point of view on sub- 
jects of which they have made a particular study, could not fail 
to be interesting and suggestive ; and though these lectures were 
immediately delivered for the edification of a particular congrega- 
tion, and from the very nature of them do not deal exhaustively, 
or in great detail, with the various important matters treated of, 
they were well worth publishing in the permanent form of a book 


for eociety at large, Thoughtful men and women, whether pro- | 
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fessing to belong to any definite religious body or not, will read 
them with pleasure and with profit. 

With this word of commendation, given ungrudgingly, we 
wish it were possible for us to end our notice of this book. But 
there is one sermon in it, which not only are we unable to 
commend, but which we feel bound to say a word or two about 
of quite definitely adverse criticism. It is the fifth sermon, by the 
Rev. Canon Rawnsley, on “Christ in the Realm of Art.” We 
have the profoundest interest alike in religion and in art, there 
are no two human concerns of greater moment ; and a Christian 
preacher speaking of art in the light of the fundamental doctrine 
of his religion has a magnificent subject made to his hand, if only 
he is possessed of the knowledge, the intelligence, the discipline 
of spirit, to deal with it. 

The sermon we are commenting on is the most pretentious 
sermon in the volume: it is twice as long as six out of the ten 
others, and is eight pages longer than that which comes in length 
next to it. From beginning to end, however, it is characterized 
by “gush,” by fine sounding but vague statements, by absolute 
statements which are gravely questionable or demonstrably 
false. These are serious accusations, and we must justify them. 
We cannot justify them better than by specific quotations from 
the sermon itself. We read, then, how (after reciting certain texts 
from the Gospels) “ one begins to feel that Art and Religion must 
be one”:—that Giotto’s simplicity of treatment, his “ ability to 
refuse all the thousand additions to the Gospel story then in 
vogue, ability to dispense with all the ornament and additions of 
custume effect—the jewellery of a Fra Angelico or the etceteras 
of an interesting background of a Bellini or Benozzo Gozzoli—to 
let the simple truth be set forth in ungarnished appeal to the 
heart ; this self-restraint was learned in the school of Christ,” 
Who said, “ If any man will follow Me, let him deny himself” :— 
that “it is owing to this mind of Christ, that such men as Madox 
Brown and Rossetti lived and laboured amongst us” :—that, “ if 
you should be able to contrast the great mosaic face of Christ in 
glory, blessing the people, as it was wrought in the sixth century 
at Ravenna, with the face of the Christ in the same attitude just 
lately wrought in mosaic in the apsidal dome of St. Paul's, it will 
be evident that if the early Church of Christ at Ravenna felt that 
it was through much thought and care and tribulation it must 
enter the Kingdom, the Church of Christ in London believes its 
warfare accomplished, and that its way is one triumphant way of 
glory unto glory ” :—that among the Old Masters, in order to teach 
us that “ God made the country and man made the town,” we do 
“ not find the Virgin and her child in palace drawing-room or in 
garret attic, not in city square or street, but always in the open 
country ”:—that nowadays “the ordinary successful painter at 
his easel has no other interest than the wages to be paid for the 
work.” 

We make no detailed comment on these statements : their extra- 
vagance, their absurdity, their contradiction to plain facts, will 
tell their own tale. But to any one who cares with any serious- 
ness about religion or about art, that a man of some position and 
authority should put forth utterances such as these in their sacred 
names is beyond words pitiable. 


HERTFORDSHIRE DURING THE CIVIL WAR. 


Hertfordshire during the Great Civil War and the Long Parlia- 
ment; with Occasional Notices of Occurrences in Beds, 
Hunts, Cambs, and Essex. By Atrrep F.R.H.S, 
London: Elliot Stock. Hertford: Austin & Sons. 1894. 


M®. KINGSTON says more than once, and very truly, that 
the nature of the Great Civil War of Charles the First's 
time is best understood from its local details. His own object 
is to show how it affected Hertfordshire. This county was not 
the scene of any of the greater events of the struggle till the first 
Civil War was over, when some of the most important councils of 
the army were held at Ware, at which place Cromwell crushed 
the first outbreak of the Levellers. The author is, in fact, often 
constrained to go over the border into neighbouring counties for 
matter to eke out his volume. But if the share of Hertford in 
the war was comparatively small, it still has its fair interest. 
Some of the more conspicuous figures of the time were Hertford- 
shire men, Lord Capel for one, and Colonel Axtell the regicide 
for another. It was, therefore, not only a commendable act of 
local patriotism in Mr. Kingston to write a monograph on the 
fortunes of the county at this time, but a service to the general 
reader of history. 

We think that Mr. Kingston has been very successful in 
avoiding the two errors which beset the author of local histories 


_—the tendency to wander away into the general transactions of 


the time, and the other almost equally injurious tendency to 
write as if your own subject had no connexion with what was 
going on round about. His style has been affec‘ed, though not 
to any absurd extent, by Carlyle. We are constrained to add 
tha it is not often, but now and then (which is too much), 
defaced by vulgarisms. To describe Pride’s Purge as “an old 
dodge” is vulgar, and so it is to talk about “located,” or to “go 
in solid.” Mr. Kingston's information is occasionally a little 
old-fashioned. Thus he still believes in Jenny Geddes, though 
it has been one of the triumphs of modern scholarship to prove 
that there is no evidence to show this was the name of the 
very Presbyterian old woman who began the Great Civil War 
by throwing a stool at the head of the Dean of Holyrood in 
the Grey Friars Church. It is at best a late practice to speak 
of the New Model Army as tho Ironsides. The nickname 
was given to Cromwell himself. It is not strictly accurate to 
say that Essex was “the last of the Devereux.” He was 
the last Earl of Essex of the name, but the present 
Viscounts Hereford descend from his cousin, Sir Walter 
Devereux. It is a curious detail, which Mr. Kingston does not 
forget to record, that the title of Essex was revived after the 
Restoration for the son of Lord Capel—a Hertfordshire man 
whose estate had been charged by the Parliament for the pension 
of their Lord-General. It is a rather odd phrase of Mr. 
Kingston’s to call the drinking of healths “ Chauvinism,” as he 
does on p. 83. We may conclude our fault-finding by pointing 
out that “Caroli Princeps” as a signature to a letter shows that 
there is a mistake of some kind somewhere. The outbreak of 
the Civil War was foreshadowed in Hertfordshire, as elsewhere, 


‘by the defacing of churches. During the so-called Bishops’ War 


a body of men, pressed to serve in the King’s army, marched into 
King’s Walden church, and, having first listened to the sermon, 
they then, “before all the congregation, tore down the rails 
and defaced the wainscot,” and, having “ extracted some money ” 
from the poorly paid minister, invited “‘ themselves to the Church- 
wardens to dinner.” It was found impossible to obtain evidence 
against offenders of this stamp. Hertfordshire was a very Puritan 
county, and Mr. Kingston finds that it was particularly aggrieved 
by the regulation which required women who came to be 
churched to wear the white veil, which they persisted in con- 
founding with the white sheet worn by penitents. The great 
battles, and even the important skirmishes of the war, were 
fought outside the borders of the county, so that Hertfordshire 
saw mainly the marching of troops on either side to and fro. 
Naturally it had many complaints to make of free quarters, and 
even of plundering. The first grievance was much inflicted by 
the Parliamentary generals, but by far the worst plunderers 
were Rupert’s cavalry, At a time when there was a 
distinct Royalist reaction, the excesses of “ Prince Robber’s” 
horsemen did much to frighten the county back to the side 
of the Parliament, to which it became so loyal that the 
Colchester prisoners were sent to it for safe keeping. At all 
times, however, there was an active, though unsuccessful, King’s 
party in Hertfordshire. Mr. Kingston follows out the fortune of 
several of them at length. The High Sheriff Coningsby, who 
was seized at St. Albans by Cromwell when in the very act of 
reading the King’s commission of array, was long a prisoner in 
the Tower, and may even have died there. The fate of Lord 
Capel is known to all who have read even a little of the history 
of the war. His career has a distinct resemblance to Montrose’s. 
The Fanshawes are also dealt with at length, Mr. Kingston very 
properly drawing largely on Lady Fanshawe’s Memoirs. Mr. 
Kingston is no partisan. He is almost as full and as laudatory 
with Axtell the regicide, a very narrow fierce man, as with Capel. 
The book is, though not novel or profoundly important, still read- 
able and not uninstructive. 


BISHOP FISHER. 


Lord Johan Fyssher, D.D., Bishop of Rochester and Cardinal 
Rome, Beatified Martyr of the Roman Church in Engla 
An Historical, Genealogical, and Heraldic Research. By 
R von Fiscuer-TRevenFecd, Knight Grand Commander of 
the R. Sp. Order of Isabel la Catélica, &c. London: Ede, 
Dearberg, & Co. 1894. 


pus pamphlet is written to show that it is probable that 

Bishop Fisher, who was martyred in 1535, descended from 
a German house. The argument is founded, first, on a pedigree 
compiled by General Ph. von Fischer-Treuenfeld, beginning with 
a Zwikarus Piscator, described as “ Minister of the Counts of 
Voburg” in the first half of the twelfth century, and giving as 
the Bishop's grandfather Jobst Hartmann Fischer, who is said to 
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have settled in England about 1430, and, secondly, on a likeness 
between the arms borne by a German house of Fischer and those 
used by the Bishop. Several members of the Bishop's family are 
said to have taken refuge in Holland and Germany, and, the 
Prussian house of Fischer-Treuenfeld claims descent from a 
brother of the Bishop’s grandfather. All that we know for 
certain about the Bishop's parentage is that his father, Robert, 
‘was a prosperous mercer of Beverley, who died in 1477, and that 
his mother's name was Agnes. Of the value of the pedigree 
given at the end of this pamphlet we have no means of judging, 
for it is founded on family documents that have not been 
printed; but we may suggest that, in the case of a name so 
common as Fisher, there is a special danger that a genealogist 
with a point to prove may assume too much, and that an 
embowed fish or fishes in the arms of two families of Fisher can 
searcely warrant a theory of identity of origin. Indeed, our 
author acknowledges that his evidences are in many respects 
imperfect. At the same time he has written an exhaustive little 
treatise. He has taken pains to collect all information now to be 
had with reference to the arms used by the Bishop, and, in addi- 
tion to the Fisher pedigree, gives a sheet of arms and devices 
illustrative of his heraldic evidences. He has prefixed to his 
argument a sketch of the Bishop's life, and a short account of the 
authorities for it, in which he makes use of that excellent piece 
of critical biography, the edition of the English life of the 
Bishop, with its Latin translation of the sixteenth century, lately 
brought out by the Rev. F. van Ortroy, SJ., under the title 
Vie du Bienheureux Martyr Jean Fisher, Cardinal, E-véque de 
Rochester. 


A GUIDE TO THE BEST READING. 


The Book Lover; a Guide to the Best Reading. By James 
Batpwiy. London and New York: Putnam’s Sons. 1895. 


phew a lover of books should desire to take upon himself the 
responsibilities of a director of reading—not his own read- 
ing, be it said, but other people’s reading—is as singular an 
ambition as ever afflicted a book-lover. Such, however, is the 
benevolent object of Mr. Baldwin. “Asa lover of books and 
director of reading ” he has framed certain “ Courses of Reading” 
and “Schemes for Practical Study ” which, he tells us, with a 
vagueness that little becomes an original designer, “have been 
tested and found to be all that is claimed forthem.” What these 
tests may be we do not know. Mr. Baldwin is merely content 
with saying that his schemes of study “have been tested both 
with private students and classes at school.” This may mean 
anything or nothing. Much depends upon the critical standard. 
of the director of reading, and much also upon the qualities 
of his pupils, the readers. The best lists of “best books ” 
conceivable must be utterly vain guides except they fall 
into the hands of the best readers, who would certainly eliminate 
all that is worthless from the worst lists of “best books” 
by the exercise of those natural gifts that constitute them the 
best readers. No system of training or education can supply the 
absence of those gifts of nature—taste, discrimination, sensibility, 
and, above all, love of literature—which make reading profitable 
to the reader. The best that can be expected of a “ Guide to the 
Best Reading” is that, should the standard prescribed in the 
book be such as corresponds with its title, it will set its faithful 
followers ina sound road, and warn them off bogs and quick- 
sands. Mr. Baldwin's book appears to us entirely destitute of 
system or standard. His “Courses” and “ Schemes” are like 
invitations to chaos and deep night. His book-lists suggest the 
opening of flood-gates, pouring forth an Orinoco rush of hetero- 
geneous matter, in which good books and bad, precious things 
and trivial, are massed inextricably. Mr. Baldwin's course of 
“ Mediweval and Modern History,” for example, is composed of 
some two hundred entries under the heading of “ English His- 
tory,” and of the same number of books under “ Collateral Read- 
ings.” This indigestible lumber-heap comprises fiction and poetry, 
histories of all kinds of value, and compilations of all kinds 
of merit, or no merit. The writings of the illustrious obscure are 
placed cheek-by-jowl with writers like Hume, Mr. Froude, Dr. 
Stubbs, and Macaulay. It would be sheer waste of time to 
analyse these portentous “ Courses” and “Schemes.” It is well 
eaid by Mr, Baldwin that it is not expected that all the books 
indicated should be read. “ The wise teacher, or the judicious 
scholar, will select from the list that which is most proper for 
him, and which best meets his wants, or aids him most in the 
pursuit of his native aim.” This is but a sorry conclusion for a 
“Director of Reading.” It is like leading your flock into the 


morass, and then telling them to get out of it as best they can. 
Not for you is it to direct the bewildered creatures, but for them 
to decide between Miss Strickland and Hallam, Miss Yonge and 
Dr. Stubbs, and so forth. 


= 


FICTION. 


Mr. Jervis. By B. M. Croker. 3 vols. London: Chatto & 
Windus. 1894. 


M*® CROKER has produced a lively Indian society-novel in 

Mr. Jervis. Two leading, childless, and rival ladies, at a 
place which the author has named Shirani, have a niece apiece to 
stay with them. Each endeavours to get her own niece married, 
and to hinder the matrimonial prospects of the niece of her 
enemy. The young ladies hate each other as cordially as do the 
aunts. This situation, already rich in opportunities for novel- 
writing, is greatly strengthened by the introduction of two 
Englishmen travelling for pleasure. One is very rich, the other 
is very poor; the rich man is humble, with simple tastes; the 
poor man is proud, with tastes that are expensive; accordingly 
the wealthy man, in order to avoid being mobbed and toadied by 
“ touts, hawkers, beggars, jewellers, horse-dealers,” young ladies in 
search of husbands, and designing mammas, persuades his friend 
to let it be understood that the pauper is the millionaire and the 
millionaire the pauper. It is obvious that there is scarcely any 
limit to the complications which a skilful novelist might weave 
out of such a position; and, on the whole, it may be said that 
Mrs. Croker has done very fair justice to it. With these ample 
materials at hand it was scarcely necessary to introduce a 
mysterious and still beautiful Englishwoman, who had purchased 
her life too dearly in the Indian Mutiny, and was passing herself 
off as a Persian in a retired spot, away from Europeans, among 
some hills, The reader's attention is directed to her so often, 
and with such force, that he expects her to take a leading place 
in the unravelment of the plot ; instead of which she has com- 
paratively little, indeed it might almost be said nothing at all, to 
do with it. Being the most interesting, the most original, and one 
of the best described characters in the book, she is too good, or 
rather she is given too much prominence, for a mere piece of 
padding ; another piece of padding, even more prominent—not too 
good, but much too bad—is the prolixity of aimless emall talk. 
This is the more to be regretted because some of the conversa- 
tions are smart enough, especially when the two nieces have a 


polite passage of arms. 


John Darker. A Novel. By Avprey Leg. 3 vols. London: 
Adam & Charles Black. 1894. 

Whatever may be the deficiencies of John Darker, want of 
adventure is not one of them. The heroine experiences life as a 
steerage passenger in a homeward-bound vessel from Australia, 
as an inmate of a low lodging in Liverpool, as the girl of the 
house in a small huckster’s shop in a country town in Ireland, as 
a poor pupil in a ledies’ school, as hostess in a rich Manchester 
man’s country house, as the wife of a rich man in a first-class 
villa, as French mistress in a third-class school, and as the 
wife of a country squire in a comfortable mansion in Devon- 
shire. A murder, a fatal accident, and two death-bed scenes 
added to all this supply plenty of incident. In its best 
parts this novel is sufficiently readable and interesting; the 
characters are brought before the mind of the reader, in all cases 
distinctly, in some forcibly ; the conversations, if very unequal, 
are often spirited; but much of the work is spoiled by over- 
strained situations, exaggerations of peculiarities, and unnatural 
episodes. Then John Darker’s confession is doled out at too great 
length in the early part of the third volume. It occupies fifty- 
three pages. Well told, it should be the most interesting portion 
of the book; as it stands it is almost the heaviest. We have 
often expressed the opinion that the introduction of real and 
living characters under pseudonyms in novels is a mistake ; and 
the Anglo-Benedictine monk, Father Benedict, of St. Simon 
Stylites Abbey at Llanrock in Wales, is an instance in point. 
There can be no doubt as to the person intended. We had 
thought that there was a truce for the present to ssthetes and 
wstheticism, and we had no wish to hear anything more about 
“those dark days before the gospel according to Mr. Oscar Wilde 
had been preached,” or to read about a second-rate Postlethwaite 
like Eugene. His extravagant misery at the appearance of a 
wrinkle or two upon his hitherto beautiful complexion is terribly 
overwrought, and his statement to Father Benedict :—“I gave 
thanks to the Giver for his gift of beauty, I prayed that He would 
mercifully deliver me from all disfiguring diseases, and call me to 
Himself before my face was marred by the wrinkles of age,” is 
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simply absurd, and in the worst of taste in a novel of this 
kind, although it might be tolerated and laughed at in a squib 
ora farce. The American custom of beginning a sentence with 
the full Christian and surnames of the person addressed is out of 
place among English people. Pepper Smith begins “ Rosamund 
Smith Plunkett,” Miss Plunkett begins “ Helen Bratton,” and 
Helen Bratton begins “ Pepper Smith.” Some of the most life- 
like conversations are those between the Irish nurse, or rather 
the Irish servant who is nursing after her own rude fashion, and 
her patient. The talent exhibited in John Darker is undisciplined 
and, in some places, misdirected; but talent there is in plenty, 
though not of a very high order. 

A Tragic He A Novel. By Atan Sr. Aubry. 2 vols, 

London : ite & Co. 1894. 

The heroine of A Tragic is a clergyman’s daughter 
who could “ tell tarradiddles by the yard without change of coun- 
tenance.” She was more or less engaged to be married to two 
schoolmasters, one pious curate, and one man of wealth, at the 
same time. She was practical enough to marry the latter; but 
the night after her marriage she informed him that she hated him, 
and that her real and only love was the pious curate ; whereupon 
he rose early and drowned himself, leaving all his riches uncon- 
ditionally to his widow. We are given to understand at the end 
of the story that she was about to bestow herself and her first 
husband's wealth upon the curate ; an outcome which, if it may 
be regarded as a happy ending, does not point the moral that the 
good shall be rewarded and the wicked punished. The curate, 
however, has very delicate lungs, so there may yet be hope for 
one, if not both, of the schoolmasters. A Tragic Honeymoon is a 
specimen of the sort of novel which is just good enough to meet 
the demands of the large class of readers who insist upon having 
an unceasing stream of fiction passing through their hands, readers 
who will not endure absolute rubbish, but whose sad experiences 
have taught them that it is useless to expect more than a very 
small proportion of really good work. Its heroine is a thoroughly 
heartless woman; and perhaps the object of the story, if it has 
one, may be to show that there are such among clergymen’s 
daughters, as well as among young ladies of fashion. 


Tammas Bodkin: Swatches o’ Hodden-Grey. By W. D. Larro, 
London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1894. 

A little Scotch dialect is all very well, but three hundred and 
seventeen continuous pages of it is “ower muckle.” Moreover, 
to the average Saxon many of the words used in Tammas Bodkin 
are incomprehensible, and the book ought to have had a glossary 
at the end of it. There is a great deal of fun of a kind in 
this substantial volume. Of what kind may be imagined when 
we say that many of the jokes refer to torn breeks, tumbling into 
manure, salts and senna, sea-sickness, and getting drunk. One 
chapter is headed “ Bile, Wind, and Indigestion.” If there be a 
great deal too much of this sort of thing, and if the book, at best, 
barely escapes condemnation as very coarse, there is a sprinkling 
of genuine humour in it. Some verses, here and there, are lively 
and amusing, and even the spelling is occasionally entertaining. 
The author is probably very true to nature, and will obtain the 
sympathy of many a Scotch reader when, after describing some 
heavy potations in brandy, gin, rum, and whisky at a sitting, he 
writes, “The drink was beginnin’ to bizz in oor noddles, an’ I 
felt a strange inclination to speak withoot havin’ onything speceefic 
to say.” Even in his sober moments he appears to suffer from 
this inclination, and his work is most terribly and unwarrantably 
spun out, 


Their Wedding Journey. By Dean Howetts. With 
Illustrations by Clifford Carleton. Edinburgh: David 
Douglas. 1895. 

An author has little chance of obtaining a hearing if he 
approaches the public with an account of his travels among 
familiar scenes, be his descriptions as lifelike and as spirited as 
they may, unless he has recourse to a peg of some kind from 
which to hang it. Mr. William Dean Howells has selected for 
this purpose a wedding tour, in relating the adventures of an 
expedition from Boston to New York, Albany, Rochester, Niagara 
Montreal, Quebec, and Montmorenci. He makes no secret of his 
literary dodge. “In attempting,” he says, “to tell the reader 
of the wedding journey of a newly married couple, no longer very 
young, to be sure, but still fresh in the light of their love, I shall 
have nothing to do but to talk of some ordinary traits of American 
life as these appeared to them, to speak a little of well-known 
and easily accessible places, to present now a bit of landscape and 
now a sketch of character.” This is exactly what he has done, 


are, perhaps, more forcible than graceful. Here is an example :— 
“ Now and then a sweltering young mother shifted her hot baby 
‘from one arm to another.” Fortunately they are not all of this 
type, although they are largely devoted to the discomforts of 
excessive heat. If Their Wedding Journey be a mere peg, it is 
@ good peg enough. One incident in particular—“ the first serious. 
dispute ”—is entertaining and spirited, without being in the least 
overdrawn. A sort of supplementary chapter, entitled “ Niagara 
Revisited Twelve Years after their Wedding Journey,” is, from 
a dramatic point of view, the best in the book. The now middle- 
aged pair take their children with them, and the cute Yankee 
boy and girl are in no way impressed by either the Falls of 
Niagara or the great Hoosac Tunnel. The spelling, of course, is 
American; we have “gayety” for gaiety, “travelers” for tra- 
vellers, and “’ors” for ’ours. But Mr. Howells’s Americanisms 
are mild and moderate, and only here and there do we meet with 
such words as “disoccupation” or “a New-Yorkeress,” There 
are more than eighty very fair illustrations, some of which show 
considerable humour, and the volume is splendidly bound in white 
and gold, with a pretty loose pink greatcoat. 
The See-Saw of Life; or, Misfortune no Disgrace. By Witttam 
Meter. Ellice Beock. 894. 

The principal motive in the plot of The See-Saw of Life is the 
rise and fall of stocks. When this begins to pall, a little love- 
making and murdering and slave-dealing, and a great deal of dull 
talking is introduced. The style is partly that of an estate- 
agent’s advertisement and partly that of a solicitor’s letter. “The 
visitor on alighting passed up a broad flight of steps, at 
the summit of which he entered a spacious hall, in which 
the most exquisite statuary had been placed regardless of 
cost” may be given as an example of the former; and as a 
specimen of the latter we will quote, from the last page, a 
paragraph which is apparently intended to be of supreme import- 
ance :—“ When Harry Melville was about fourteen his grand- 
father died, and left in his will a sum of fifteen thousand pounds 
in trust for Violet’s eldest daughter, while he bequeathed 
to Violet herself an immediate legacy of ten thousand 
pounds.” The story is not unpleasant; the good are very pro- 
perly rewarded, the bad are very properly punished ; and there 
is not a word in the whole book which could raise a blush to the 
cheek of the most modest maiden. 


The Bell-Ringer of Angel's, §c. By Brer Harte. London 
Chatto & Windus. 1894. 

The seven stories published under the title of The Bell-Ringer 
of Angel's are admirable examples of Mr. Bret Harte’s work, 
except in its most pathetic and most humorous phases, which are, 
perhaps, its best. The hero of the first story is nicknamed the 
Bell-Ringer on account of his “ accuracy of aim at a mechanical 
target, where the piercing of the bull's-eye was celebrated by the 
stroke of a bell.” He marries a beautiful wife, takes her to his 
cabin in a gold-mining district, and then quietly says to her :— 
“The first man I see you talking with, I shoot.” The story is 
excellent. Probably the account of an American Consul’s visit 
at a Scotch country-house, where there were some very queer 
“ goings-on,” may be most appreciated by Britons, although it 
may possibly offend British prudes. Lovers of horses ought to be 
pleased with the tale of “Chu Ohu,” a half-broken filly. She had 
“the most lambent gazelle-like eyes I had ever seen. I think 
she kept these latter organs purely for ornament—apparently 
looking at things with her nose, her sensitive ears, and, some- 
times, even a slight lifting of her near fore-leg.” Rarely has so 
lifelike a portrait of a horse been placed before a reader in a few 
pages. He almost expects to get a kick in the ribs as he sits, or 
to be “bucked” out of his chair. Certainly there are not yet 
any signs of waning energies in Mr. Bret Harte’s writings. 


The Satellite ; and other Stories, By the Hon. Eva Knatcusvti-~ 
Hvueessen. London: Innes & Co. 1894. 

The collection of stories published under the name of The 
Satellite is evidently intended for children. The plot—a naughty | 
child becoming a good child—is the same in three of them, and 
in the fourth there may be said to be no plot at all. In the tale 
entitled “ Geof” there is an incident of considerable originality. 
Instead of running away from school a boy runs away to school. 
We fail to see the object of making many of the children so 
vulgar. There is an odious little girl of twelve who is always 
reading Browning and eating peppermint drops, which she calls | 
“ peps,” and prefers to all other dainties because, “ counting 
smell and everything, you get more for a penny than you do 
for any other kind of sweet.” One thing in the book is cer- 


and done, for the most part, very well. Some of his descriptions 


tain to please children. There is a whipping! Boys and gile 
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do not consent to the canon of art which lays down that 
violent incident should be led up to and suggested, but that 
the curtain should fall immediately before the actual catastrophe 
takes place. On the contrary, it is exactly then that they would 
raise it. One feature of these stories, likely to attract the atten- 
tion of older readers, is that in no instance is the reformation of 
the naughty children primarily due to the good management of 
those who have the task of educating them. In “The Satellite” 
it is brought about by a fire, in “Geof” by the dangerous illness 
of an aunt, and in “ Fraulein Schmitt” by the death of the 
governess's father. 


_, CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


Gulliver's Travels. With a Preface by Heyry Crarx. Iilus- 
trated by Charles E. Brock. London: Macmillan & Co. 
1894. 

T° contemplate the popularity of Gulliver with the place, or 

no place, held by Swift’s other writings in public estimation 

is something of an ironical pleasure to all lovers of Swift. They 
may feel some jealousy of Gulliver, as Mr. Craik observes, but 
they are jealous as only the humorous may be—jealous, that is to 
say, and amused. This work, which Mr. Brock has illustrated 
with such spirit and whimsicality as no previous illustrator has 
achieved, is very far from being the ripest fruit of Swift's genius. 
It is infinitely less Swiftean than the Tale of a Tub, or the Polite 
Conversation, or the chief of the political and economic pamphlets. 
But the greatness of Gulliver lies in its constructive imagination 
—that power of vivid reality which Mr. Craik admirably observes 
is “as different as possible from what modern jargon styles 
realism.” It is this virtue in it that appeals to young people. 
They read it as a wonder-tale in good faith, and possess not the 
key to its misanthropy. Thus it happens that Gulliver has been 
and will continue to be the delight of children. Of Mr. Brock’s 
contributions to their enjoyment there can be but one opinion. 
His drawings, in all four sections of the “ Voyages,” are ex- 
ceedingly clever, and show remarkable grace, drollery, and in- 
vention. The famous scene, for example, where Gulliver walks 
the streets of the Lilliputian capital “with the utmost circum- 
spection” is presented with masterly skill. Mr. Brock’s success 
in suggesting the true relations of the bero and the scene de- 
picted is perfect. What he gives us, in fact, is Gulliver's point 
of view in Lilliput as in Brobdingnag or Laputa. 


The Battle of the Frogs and Mice. Rendered into — by 
Jane Bartow. Pictured by Francis D. Bedford. London: 
Methuen & Co. 1894. 

This pretty volume is distinctly a novelty among Christmas 
books. Homeric, if not Homer's, is the Batrarchomyomachia, 
let who will dispute of its authorship. Miss Barlow has made of 
it a delightful English poem; rendering, as she observes, the 
most ancient of Greek mock-heroics into the measure of the most 
charming of English ones—the Nymphidia of Michael Drayton. 
The choice of metre is excellent. We give a stanza of Miss 
Barlow’s verse :— 

And all the Gods, persuaded, drew 
In crowds together, ighty forth 
Shrill gnats with mighty trumps Ww 
aa fearful call ; 
ignal fierce loud-trumpeted ; 

Of direful war an omen dread, 

They heard Zeus’ thunder rattle. 


. Mr. Bedford’s decorations are beautiful in design, and inspired 
by a most agreeable spirit of fancy. Here are mice and frogs 
amicably joined in graceful dance in an exquisite landscape rich 
with tall iris and grass of Parnassus and other aquatic flowers. 
And here are lightsome frogs playing “ leap-frog” ; or lively mice 
tripping it in Athene’s temple to the music of two sober mice- 
pipers ; or a most moving picture of the tragic incident of “ Puff- 
cheek” leaving the unhappy “Grabcrumb” to drown. The 
battle itself, and the terrible plague of crabs, are admirable 
examples of the artist's gifts. 

The Story of a Bad Boy. Tuomas Bartey Atpricu. LIllus- 
ran, te A. B. Pe. don: Gay & Bird. 1894. 

This new edition of the best of American books for boys should 
Zejoice the hearts of thousands of English boys, since it has in 
Mr. Frost a most able and sympathetic illustrator. You have 
but to open the book at hazard—here, let us say, at the scene of 
the mystic initiation of the “Centipedes,” or at the drawing on 
the next page of the small boy-novice being “gently checked” 


with the pitchfork—to be convinced that Mr. Frost is the 
artist elect to do justice to Mr. Aldrich’s delightful book. There 
is no need to say more of a work that is surely, by now, an 
American classic. We are not surprised to learn that the author 
has received some two thousand letters asking him if his story is 
“true.” We respect the tens of thousands of readers, young and 
old, who did not write, knowing the story to be true, as Scott, 
or as Shakspeare, is true. : 


The Sent — Trail, By E. 8. Extts. London: Cassell & 
0. 1894. 
On the Frontier. By W1.t14m O. Stopparp, London: Hodder 
& Stoughion. 1894. 

We have more than once commended the sober and effective 
truth of Mr. Ellis’s capital stories of the Western States of 
America. The author is evidently of Marryat’s mind as to the 
observance of truth and nature in books for boys. He possesses 
the requisite knowledge of the life and land he describes, and he 
utilizes that knowledge with admirable effect. He does not 
idealize ranch life, or make heroes of his cowboys and Indians ; 
nor does he present the American Indian asa debased and squalid 
creature in whom the boy who reads Cooper cannot possibly find 
a vestige of interest. The story of The Great Cattle Trail is told 
with Defoe-like directness, and the interest is concentrated on 
some five or six persons only, But the excitement aroused in the 
very first chapter increases in intensity till the end is reached. 
The attack on the ranch, the clever strategy of the comic “ black” 
servant Dinah, the rescue) by the cowboys, the harassing brushes 
with Indians on the cattle trail, and the stampedes of the cattle, 
are set forth with such vivacity as keeps the reader alert from 
first to last. Mr. Ellis suggests, by the way, a cause for stam- 
pedes that is new to us. He thinks the cattle at night are some- 
times troubled with bad dreams, and are thus stirred with 
uncontrollable panic. 

Mr. Stoddard deals with the life of settlers and Indians in 
what was the Wild West in Washington's time, and aims at 
“ presenting the reality, which is the only worthy aim of fiction.” 
He has respected the record of history and has made conscientious 
preparation of the ground of his story, It is true, no doubt, that 
many “ Indian” stories are written, as Mr. Stoddard says, in which 
there are no “ recognizable Indians” and frontiersmen of a kind 
whom he, at least, had never met. Most readers, we judge, would: 
not know a recognizable Indian if they met him in fiction 
only. However, there are more kinds of fiction than one. Mr. 
Stoddard’s story is a good example of that which he has defined. 
His frontiersmen are fine sturdy fellows, with plenty of grit and 
no Tory sympathies, and his pictures of their life on the borders of 
the Iroquois country are uncommonly spirited. 


Young Travellers’ Tales. By Ascotr R. Horg. London: 
Blackie & Son. 1894. 

Mr. Ascott Hope tells of many lands in his Young Travellers’ 
Taies and of curious adventures, but it is his excellent rule to 
avoid the incredible. His young travellers are good, ordinary 
boys, and the mishaps that befall them are of the kind that may 
well occur to young people touring in foreign parts. At the 
same time, they are set forth in an interesting fashion and are 
instructive and entertaining. India, Algeria, the Tyrol, Norway, 
Brittany, Corsica, are countries in which the incidents of the 
tales take place, and Mr. Hope writes of one and all with his 
wonted brightness and spirit. Young boys may learn not a little 
that is useful, without suspecting it, from this pleasant book. 


Diamond Dyke. By G. Manvitte Fenn. London and Edin- 
burgh: W. & R. Chambers. 1894. 

Diamond Dyke is a story of a South African farm and of life 
on the Veldt. The farm is devoted to the raising of ostriches— 
“ silly-looking, lanky goblins,” young Vandyke Emson calls them 
—and the business looks flourishing at the opening of the story. 
But affairs take a wrong turn, and Dyke finds ostrich-farming a 
tame pursuit, though in the end, after many thrilling adventures 
in the wilderness, lion-hunting, and the rest, the despised 
ostriches make Dyke and his half-brother Joe wealthy men. The 
birds discover diamcnds and swallow them. Dyke finds them 
by chance in the gizzard of one of his flock, and an amusing old 
Dutch trader reveals the secret to the Emsons just as they 
were at the worst straits of ill-luck. Mr. Manville Fenn is an 
expert hand at lively stories of adventure, and Diamond Dyke is 
one of the best he has written. The scenes of ostrich-farming 
and hunting are brilliantly drawn, and from first to last the 
story is full of life and variety. 
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The Yellow God. By Rearvatp Horstey. London and Edin- 
burgh: W. & R. Chambers. 1894. 

Mr. Horsley’s “tale of strange adventures” is admirably 
designed and set forth with life like force. The Yellow God, 
as every smart boy will surmise, is gold, and the term is connected 
with a certain Indian knife of talismanic properties which is given 
to the hero by his father when setting out from England for Val- 

iso. The knife serves him well on several occasions. By a 
curious succession of events the young voyager never reaches 
Chili, but is carried by destiny on a strange ship to Australia, 
where he passes through an exciting series of adventures in the 
gold-fields. Boys will delight in the vivid pictures of Jack’s ex- 

riences in Australia. The story of the rescues of himself and 
friends from the attack of bushrangers, which is brought about 
by the clever and charming little heroine Daisy, is one of the most 
fascinating episodes we have read. Altogether, this is a first-rate 
book for boys, and is cleverly illustrated by Mr. W. S. Stacey. 


by an Earthquake. By E. D. Fawcerr. London: 
Arnold. 1894. 
By W. Larrp Crowes. London: Arnold- 
1894. 


Mr. Fawcett's wonder-raising story supplies a felt want of the 
season, We had deplored the falling away of M. Jules Verne 
from his ancient eminence as a magician. Swallowed by an Earth- 
quake offers the fullest compensation to the reader. It is far 
more Verne-like in invention and ingenuity than M. Jules Verne 
himself has proved to be of late years. From the fearful moment 
when an earthquake causes the entombment of Dr. Ruggieri’s 
villa, to the miraculous emergence of its inhabitants into earthly 
light and atmosphere, we are treated to a succession of prodigious 
spectacles, as splendid and amazing as could be desired. Strange 
and horrid creatures haunt the subterranean world through which 
the ento mbed folk wander, and the men of science of the party 
name them, without hesitation, Proteus anguinus, and so forth. 
They are tormented by pterodactyls. Dinosaurs are a burden to 
them. They are pursued by plesiosaurs and all manner of crea- 
tures that haunted the cycadaceous bush. Yet they never fail to 
name themall. Then they come suddenly upon the people of those 
dim lands, and are not at all surprised to find they are neither 
trolls nor gnomes. Swallowed by an Earthquake is a mighty 
pleasant story, with a piquant romantic flavour that is highly 
gratifying. 

Mr. Clowes has also provided romance in his “story of a 
vagabond Cunarder,” but the romance has a present-day setting, 
and the atmosphere of this world. He tells of an attempt to 
kidnap a powerful monarch—a cunning Yankee plot it is—and 
of noble devotion to State duties, and of nobler self-sacrifice. 
The mystification as to the double Emperor is cleverly devised, 
and there is an air of reality about the development of the plot 
that is distinctly imposing. Colonel Snaggs and Mr. Esek 
Hoodlum are amusing characters. We almost regret the final 
discomfiture of the Colonel, so smart and entertaining he is. To 
divulge anything of the plot of this clever story were nothing but 
to play the base informer. 


the Czar. By Horace Hutcurnsoy. London: Cassell 
True unto Death, By Euiza F. Poutanp. London: Partridge 


The Crimean War is largely dealt with in both these stories, 
though Mr. Hutchinson gives greater prominence to the military 
element, and follows the movements of the Allied forces closely 
in the course of his well-written and interesting story. He 
supplies, also, small maps or plans by way of illustration. Mr. 
Hutchinson holds Kinglake’s views with regard to the delay in 
marching into Sebastopol after the battle of the Alma, though he 
admits that opinion on this matter differs considerably ; as also 
with regard to the order that led to the charge of the Light 
Brigade at Balaclava. Throughout his story there is ample 
evidence of careful historical study, and the campaigning scenes 
are extremely well described. 

Miss Pollard’s “ story of Russian life and the Crimean War” 
shows no disregard of the historian, yet is less restricted in 
scope. It opens just before the outbreak of the war, and deals 
with the relations of a Russian and an English family. The 
heroine, a young lady of independent character, accepts the post 
of companion and governess in a wealthy Russian family. She 
adopts with enthusiasm the ardent views of her young pupil 
Viera with regard to the oppressions of the Russian Government. 
They begin, timidly at first, to teach their principles of liberty, 
and are soon involved in trouble, But neither warning nor 
threat can stay the young Russian girl in urging her propaganda, 


and she is first banished from ‘her home, and finally transported 
to Siberia, her English friend sharing her exile. She survives 
only long enough to see her father once more, just as one of her 
dreams—the liberation of the serfs—is near realization. Viera 
is a pathetic figure, and the most attractive character in Miss 
Pollard’s attractive story. The English governess is much less 
interesting ; yet she marries Viera’s brother, and is happy ever 
after—which, also, is like life and the course of “ things as they 
are,” 


books for children we must place in the first rank The 
Disagreeable Duke, by Ettrson Davenport Apams (George 
Allen), a “Christmas Whimeicality,” in which the portraiture of 
sundry small boys and girls is exquisitely sensitive and delightful. 
In the quality of humour, also, the story has much freshness. 
The drawings by Miss Emily Harding are in every way worthy 
of this charming little book. 


The “Banbury Cross” fairy-books, edited by Grace Rays, 
published by Messrs. Dent & Co., are exceedingly pretty, with 
their pale-green and red-ribboned bindings, and clever illustra- 
tions by Mr. Anning Bell. They comprise the good old favourites 
Beauty and the Beast with Jack the Giant-killer in one volume, 
and Sleeping Beauty with Whittington in another. 


The “ Dainty Books” of Messrs. Innes & Co. are confidently 
commended, as certain of popularity with the little ones. They 
are tastefully bound in neat figured stuff, and include Mr. Ascott 
Hope's Toby, a capital story of a dog; Miss Roma Wauirte's 
Moonbeams and Brownies ; and Messire, by Frances E. Crompton. 


The Land of Pluck, by Mary Mares Dopex (Fisher Unwin), 
comprises the delightful description of Holland and its people, 
with the excellent illustrations, which many children have enjoyed 
reading in St, Nicholas, With these capital papers are associated 
others not less entertaining, with a variety of short stories in 
which boys and girls figure, all of a bright and entertaining kind, 
and all with interesting pictures. 


A new edition of Epwarp Lear's inimitable Nonsense Songs 
and Stories (Warne & Co.) scarcely needs more than passing 
mention to be received with acclamation. There is new matter, 
however, in this new edition—a second “Mr. and Mrs. Dis- 
cobbolos,” fully as diverting as the first, a delightful poem of 
“ Incidents in the Life of my Uncle Arly,” and other good things, 
not to name Sir Edward Strachey’s excellent “ Introduction ” to 
the book. 


We have also to note a new edition of The Miss Crusoes, by 
Colonel Coroms (Allen & Co.); Miss Eprrm Carrineton’s Five 
Stars in a Little Pool (Cassell & Co.), a book that will enchant 
children, with capital illustrations; The Real Princess, by 
Brancue Atkinson (Innes & Co.); My Book of Travel Stories 
and My Book of the Sea, both published by Mr. Arnold and 
prettily illustrated ; Electricians and their Marvels, by WAtTER 
JeRRoip (Partridge); A Mountain Path, by Joun A. Hawitton 
(Sampson Low & Co.); Engineers and their Projects, by F. M. 
Hotmes (Partridge) ; Just in Time, by Catuertne Suaw (Shaw 
& Co.); and Seven Imps, by Katutren Wattis (Digby, Long, & 
Co.) 


Undaunted. By W. Cuartes Metcatre. London: Shaw & Oo. 
1894. 


It is unfortunate for the crew of the good ship Sea Foam 
when their captain gets captured by savages during a night 
attack on the vessel, and the command devolves upon the first 
officer, Mr. Rowley. A more remarkable specimen of a naval 
officer we cannot recall in fiction. Like the immortal Captain 
Reece, commander of the Mantlepiece, he studies the feelings of 
his crew and consults their views as to his suggestion that a 
rescue of their captain should be attempted. He never shows 
any mind of his own. At @ crisis he “scarcely knows what is 
the right thing to do,” or he is“ torn by conflicting emotions.” 
He is fond of seeking advice of Billy, the boatswain, which is 
not so bad a thing to do, as Billy isthe only man on the ship 
who possesses any brains. “ What might you be thinking of 
doing ?” asks Billy, “ Before I can decide anything,” replies the 
vacillating Rowley, “I should like your opinion as to where they 
have landed him.” There is not the least reason why Billy. 
should know anything more than he does about the matter. 


Two of the sailors die of the wounds they received in 
the fight. Rowley determines to them ashore, and orders 
the boat out, as he wishes to prevent the having - 
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‘their “poor bodies.” After a while, “I have altered my 
mind,” he remarks; “I shall bury these poor fellows at sea,” 
and declares he feels so “worried” that he has “scarcely given 
himself time to think of the best mode of burial.” They set out 


in the boat, unarmed, of course, and the savages, of course, attack ° 


the ship in their absence. Probably this remarkable officer 
thought that the cannibals would respect the funeral ceremony, 
and delay their attack until their return. They are captured by 
the savages, and Rowley invokes the Divine help; while Billy, 
with unconscious irony, joins in his prayer, “ And so say I, for 
there’s no one else as can.” We need not give further illustra- 
tion of this extraordinary person’s conduct and character. Boys 
are not, perhaps, very critical readers of books of adventure ; but 
they must be more uncritical than we take them to be if they 
could read this preposterous story without impatience. 


For the Honour of the Flag. By Commander C. N. Roxrnson, 
R.N., and Jonny Leytanp. London: Seeley & Co. 1894. 

This story of the naval wars between the English and Dutch 
in Cromwell’s time is excellent, both in design and execution, 
The authors have not been content to spin a rousing yarn merely, 
but have presented the period of which they treat with a praise- 
worthy regard for truth. Yet there is no parade of historical 
facts in their stirring and picturesque narrative. The adventures 
of young Lance Staplehurst are as varied and thrilling as boys 
can desire, and they are all such as illustrate the times in which 
he lived. The story opens shortly after the Royalist defeat at 
Worcester. The Staplehursts are on the King’s side, and Lance's 
uncle Marmaduke flies to Holland, after narrowly escaping arrest 
asa “malignant.” A rascally servant falsely denounces him to 
his family as a traitor, and one who was inciting the Dutch 
against his own countrymen. Like other Englishmen, Marma- 
duke was, indeed, not inclined to wish success to Cromwell in 
the struggle, and on this question he and Lance were at issue in 
the end, like the “divided kingdom” to which they belonged. 
Lance is the hero of many fights and the victim of many disasters. 
He is carried by force on board a ship manned by gentlemen 
adventurers, and, after an eventful voyage, is carried as a slave 
to Algiers by Barbary corsairs. His escape to France, his expe- 
riences in that country, and his arrival in Holland, where he 
meets his uncle in strange circumstances, are set forth in viva- 
cious style. A fine description of Blake’s greatest victory brings 
this capital story to a happy close. The illustrations by Mr, 
Lancelot Speed are decidedly clever. 


The Magazine of Art (Cassell & Co.) for the year makes an 
attractive gift-book. The letterpress, good and varied as usual, 
ranges through current exhibition gossip, and articles on private 
picture collections, to papers on architectural subjects, metal-work 
illuminated books, and other matters of interest. The illustrations 
are excellent for the most part, and show not less diversity. For 
frontispiece there is a capital photogravure of Rossetti’s 
“ Veronica Veronese.” Among the etchings we note Mr. Macbeth- 
Raeburn’s admirable rendering of Mr. Waterhouse’s painting, 
“ La Belle Dame sans Merci,” with some sound original work by 
Mr. Percy Robertson, Mr. F. Walker, and Mr. Law. The etching 
by W. Rohr, after Hans von Bartels—*“ Full Speed Ahead ! ”— 
is extremely spirited. The text-illustrations throughout the 
volume are numerous and well reproduced. 


The Christmas numbers of the magazines are more than usually 
profuse in illustrations. The Century, with admirable engravings 
after Van Dyck, decorations and pictures by Leon Guipon, a 
drawing by Dagnan-Bouveret, and drawings by A. Castaigne and 
others, is altogether an exceedingly interesting number. Pro- 
fessor Sloane’s new “ Life of Napoleon” opens in an attractive 
fashion, and is illustrated by beautiful reproductions of portraits 
and other drawings Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s humorous apologue, 
“A Walking Delegate,” shows a fine knowledge of horses and 
their ways—not a walking acquaintance with the horse, but a talk- 
ing, a trotting, an in-and-out driving and riding acquaintance that 
leaves us impressed with an abiding sense of thoroughness. The 
talk of these Vermont horses is wonderfully individual. Each is 
a horse of character—from the ridiculous “yellow horse” of 
Kansas to the admirable “Muldoon” and the charming “ Miss 
Tuck.” The catastrophe of the story is conceived in Mr. Kipling’s 
raciest manner. 

Scribner's Christmas number is beautifully illustrated with 
portraits and other paintings after Mr. G. F. Watts, and by Mr. 


| A.B. Frost, Mr. Wenzell, Mr. A. Lynch, Mr. Howard Pyle, and 


others. Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s poem, “ McAndrew’s Hymn,” is 
& powerful and incisive study of character, revealed in the 
soliloquy, or reverie, of a hard-headed, pious Scottish skipper. 


Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse discusses the work of Mr. G. F, Watts 
with sympathy and critical insight. By the late Mr. Hamerton 
we have an interesting paper on M. Emile Friant, which is illus- 
trated by a portrait of the artist, and a reproduction of his strange 
and most unalluring painting, “ Cast Shadows.” 


The Christmas. number of the Pall Mali Magazine is stored 


with good matter, and almost every page is pictorial. There are 
“ Notable Portraits of the Royal Family”; capital sketches by 
Mr. Lionel Booth to his ballad, “The Fox of Priory Whin”; 
Mr. Patten’s drawings of ancient Westminster, for Mr. Walter 
Besant’s interesting topographical article; Mr. Abbey Alton’s 
modern-antique illustrations of Mr. Hamilton Aidé’s poem, 
“Venus and Mars.” In fiction there is abundant variety, “The 
Bishop of Eucalyptus,” by “Q,” being perhaps the most notable 
contribution. 


The Monthly Packet extra Christmas number (Innes & Co.) 
comprises a good assortment of sketches and stories by Miss 
Yonge, Miss C. R, Coleridge, Moira O'Neill, Frances Crompton, 
and other writers. Dick's “ English Library” series is enriched 
by a Christmas Number that contains Hood’s Tylney Hall; 
Harrison Ainsworth’s Cardinal Pole; Thackeray’s “ Our Street” 
and “ Mrs, Perkins’s Ball,” with the author's delightful illustra- 
tions; Sketches by Crowquil; and Blanchard Jerrold’s Disgrace 
of the Family. This is a rich budget of revivals, and is fully 
illustrated. We have also to note the Educational Review ; the 
Tyneside, with a good portrait of Lord Armstrong ; Stories in Colour, 
the Christmas issue of “Our Bubble” ; and two excellent “ Paint- 
ing Books” for children, Nursery Land and From Me to You, 
published by Messrs. Jarrold, which are among the best books for 
the nursery that we know. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS, 

Xenophon on the Art of Horsemanship, Translated by Morris H. 

Morean, Ph.D. With Notes, and Chapters on the Greek 

Riding-horse. London: Dent & Co.; Boston: Leith, Brown, 

& Co. 1894. 
AT more than twenty-three centuries, the famous treatise 

of Xenophon on the Horse is still, as Dr. Morgan, of Harvard 
University, describes it, “a sound and excellent guide.” Modern 
writers of all kinds, critics, translators, commentators—scholars 
like Hermann and experts like “ Stonehenge ”—have testified to 
its literary and technical excellence. The literature which this 
ancient treatise has inspired is, indeed, very considerable. Dr. 
Morgan’s translation is from the Greek of Dindorf’s edition 
(Oxford). Two other editions he has found very useful are 
Courier’s, with French translation, and that of Jacobs (Gotha, 
1825), with a German version. He names but three English 
translations, and finds little to say of them. The Greek horse 
and his rider, he concludes, is a subject that is yet open to the 
specialist. Despite the more modern works of Schlieben and of 
Martin, which he cites, and others which he confesses he has not 
seen, Dr. Morgan concludes that the “ book of the ancient horse 
is yet to be written.” This statement, we own, surprises in 
itself, It is as if, with regard to the ancient horse, the Germans 
in Greek were “ sadly to seek.” It suggests a challenge or in- 
citement to some laborious, conscientious German. Considering 
how much has been written about the Greek horse, it is strange 
there should be so much that is doubtful concerning him. Dr. 
Morgan deals with some of these dubious matters in his annota- 
tion and commentary on Xenophon. That the horse of the 
Greeks was smaller than the modern horse is probable. Dr. 
Morgan finds proof of this in Xenophon’s mention of one method 
of mounting, which was “to lay hold of the mane about the ears.” 
But this might be no difficult business to a well-trained soldier 
with a well-trained charger, Then the length of the mane and 
the height of the trooper must be considered. We cannot attach 
much importance to the appeal from the horse as described in 
classic literature to the horse in Greek art. What we have in 
the Parthenon frieze, and elsewhere, is the ideal of the artist, 
probably based on the Thessalian type of horse. The mounted 
warriors of the Parthenon sculptures were, of course, placed high 
above the temple floor, in which position they would not appear 
out of due relation to the horses, Xenophon’s celebrated descrip- 
tion of the points of a good horse certainly agrees in most re- 
spects with the finest examples of the horse in Greek sculpture. 
Some writers have actually thought that Xenophon’s deseription 
was inspired by the frieze of the Parthenon. But this supposition 
is extremely improbable. He was too true a horse-lover, too 
practical a writer on the horse, to adopt a purely wsthetie point 
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of view, and accept the artistic standard. The ten Greek and 
Roman authorities cited by Dr. Morgan never disagree, as he 
points out in his interesting comparison, with any of the thirty 

ints of the horse which Xenophon insists upon. In his essay 
on the Greek riding-horse he touches on the relations of the 
Greek and his horse. He thinks they were not particularly 
friendly. The Greek horse was trained to war and sport, and, in 
the modern sense of the term, the Greeks did not possess a riding- 
horse. We never read, says Dr. Morgan, of a Greek taking a ride 
for pleasure. Still, we have no right to assume that he did not do 
so. He ingeniously suggests that Xenophon’s repeated references 
to the horse as a dangerous animal to be treated with caution 
may be explained by the more fiery temper of the horse in classic 
times. It had not been tempered by centuries of domestication. 
His essay is an interesting contribution to an extremely attrac- 
tive subject, and his notes on Xenophon’s treatise, and on the 
beautiful illustrations that adorn his book, are full of suggestive 
and stimulating matter. Almost every point of Xenophon’s text 
might have been illustrated by the Parthenon frieze; but Dr. 
Morgan has preferred to draw on less familiar sources, and his 
selection of illustrations is, therefore, by no means hackneyed, 
and is admirably illustrative of the theme, 


Josiah By LL.D. London: John 
Murray. 1894. 

No more sympathetic undertaking could fall to Dr. Smiles than 
the record of triumphant’ genius battling with tremendous odds, 
One of the most conspicuous of such records is the story of 
Wedgwood’s career. The story is familiar to most English people. 
It has been treated from the personal and the artistic standpoints 
by Miss Meteyard, Mr. Church, Mr. Llewellynn Jewitt, and others, 
and it is not for lack of competent biographers that there can 
be any who know not what manner of man was the creator 
of the modern Etruria, The story of Wedgwood’s life is worth 
re-telling, however, when re-told with the spirit and sympathy 
which Dr. Smiles commands. This “ personal history” must 
rank with the most charming of the author’s writings. More- 
over, what Dr. Smiles gives us is no mere resetting of old mate- 
rials. It embodies in an animated narrative of Wedgwood’s 
early struggles as a potter, and successive victories as an inventor 
and pioneer in English ceramic art, some new and interesting 
particulars of his life derived from certain unpublished family 
papers placed at his service by Mr. Charles Gatty. Much of this 
new material is of the delightful kind that illustrates the vie 
intime of Wedgwood and his partner, Bentley, and the Etrurian 
circle of artists and friends. Many little touches are supplied 
that strengthen by a cumulative process, as it were, our impres- 
sion of Wedgwood’s personality—his energy and foresight, his 
amiability and his wonderful insight, and, above all, his magna- 
nimity in business matters. His superiority to the current 
commercial spirit of his age is one of those characteristics of 
greatness which, though fully attested by previous writers, is 
nevertheless prominently illustrated in the vivid and effective 
narrative of Dr. Smiles. 


A Register of the Members of St. Mary Magdalen College, Oxford. 
New Vol. I. be Macray, M.A., 
F.S.A. London: Henry Frowde. 1894. 

This volume is welcome as being sati and substantial 
earnest that the excellent work initiated by Dr. Bloxam some 
forty years since, and carried on for nearly twenty years, will not 
lapse for want of an able and energetic successor to the originator 
of the enterprise. Mr. Macray’s preface contains a well-deserved 
tribute to Dr. Bluxam’s diligence and unselfish devotion to the 
work he had taken in hand. At his college living in Sussex, we 
are told, it was his habit for nearly twenty years to rise at half- 
past five in the morning, light his own fire, and pursue his task, 
When his own biography is written for the Register, Mr. Macray 
observes, “ there will be much to say about his intimacy with 
Cardinal Newman, to whom he had been curate for a short time 
at Littlemore; Dr. Pusey, and others of note in the ecclesiastical 
world.” In the present volume Mr. Macray begins the lists of 
Graduate Scholars of Magdalen Hall and of the Fellows of the 
College from 1458, carrying on the Fellows’ Register to the year 
1520. The names of several prominent controversialists in the 
Church and State questions of those stirring times occur in the 
Register, of whose careers Mr. Macray’s notes and extracts treat, 
when possible. Here is a quaint extract of another kind, It is 
the piteous prayer of a suffering pupil addressed to one of the 
Fellows and Tutors that he should be taught by “fair means.” 
“Master Mullysworth,” it sets out, “I wold pray and besytt 
(beseech) yow that yow wold be my good master. For syche gere 
as I lerne, that yow wold sew (show) ytt to me by feer mense, 
and ponys me resnably. Now yow ponys me hover much, 


master, and plese yow y cannot byd this ponysment. Her at 
- fyrst tyme yow dyd not ponyse me not hauff so much; then I 
dyd lerne more by yowr feyer mense than I doo now.” 


A Garland of Country lish Folk Songs, with their 
Traditional Collated and arranged by S. 
Barrne-Goutp and H. Fiesrwoop London: 
Methuen & Co. 1894. 

In this collection of popular songs Mr. Baring-Gould continues 
the pious labours that first found printed record in Songs of the 

West, and has considerably extended the limits of his enterprise. 

In the place of Devonshire songs of the people he gives others, in 

addition, representative of widely remote parts of England. Mr. 

Baring-Gould styles these songs “ Folk Songs,” and so far as the 

oral collection of both the air and the words from the country 

folk themselves may guide us, folk songs they are. But it is im- 

possible, we think, to draw a hard-and-fast line between the 

melodies of these songs and the “ Popular Music” discussed and 
illustrated in Mr. Chappell’s well-known work. In such collec- 
tions we have, says Mr. Baring-Gould, the music that is not sung 
by the peasantry. The statement is true enough of the people of 
to-day. Many of the airs of these songs in the Garland are sug- 
gestive of Elizabethan times, or of Purcell’s day, or Arne’s and 

Dibdin’s times. This is, in fact, quite incontestable. Some of 

them suggest mere variations, such as might naturally be ex- 

pected, after the adaptation of the songs of leading composers by 
country folk through some centuries of practice. But Mr. Baring- 

Gould thinks there was no commerce between the musical town 

mouse and the musical country mouse of Elizabeth's time, or 

during the Restoration. The professional composers despised the 
folk-songs, he says, and cites the non-existence of any printed or 
engraved record of these folk-songs as proof that they originated 
among the people. That some of them had such origin we do 
not doubt; but that many of them owe much to the work of pro- 
fessional composers, and are, indeed, but slight variations from 
their work, can scarcely be denied. The qnestion of the origin 
of the melodies of these songs does not, of course, affect our 
appreciation of Mr. Baring-Gould’s enterprise. With his lebours 
and his views on the neglect of English popular songs we are 
cordially sympathetic. In A Garland of Country Song are many 
extremely characteristic examples which might have perished 
utterly but for his timely enthusiasm, The arrangement of the 
songs shows taste and skill, Mr. Sheppard’s accompaniments 
being simple and appropriate, like those in the excellent collection 
of Miss Broadwood and Mr. Fuller Maitland. If, as Mr. Baring- 

Gould thinks, the songs of the professional Elizabethan or Purcel- 

lian composer “never went down into the country,” we trust, 

nevertheless, that these songs of the country will come up to town 
and delight thousands who have never dreamed of their existence. 


Three Months in a Workshop. By Pavt Giure. Translated by 
A. B, Carr. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1895. 

The experiment set forth in this volume, with praiseworthy 
yet somewhat trying fullness of circumstance, is suggestive of the 
practice of the latter-day journalist. Herr Géhre, it seems, was 
induced to abandon his theological studies in order to study the 
“ social question” from the workman's point of view. He became 
a workman himself for a while by obtaining work as a hand in a 
Chemnitz factory. He appears to have enjoyed his holiday of 
work, and has studied his fellow-artisans during the three months 
of hard labour with a good deal of assiduity. His pictures of the 
Saxon workmen are not altogether such as will make even the 
optimist’s face to shine. He found a kind of dull, unimaginative 
materialism rampant in the factory. The social question and the 
labour question were one. They were all Social Democrats at 
Chemnitz and all against the Church. Everywhere he noted the 
same contemptuous regard for Pfaffen. His experiences are 
worth reading, though they are in no sense surprising. In con- 
clusion, Herr Gohre finds that the “labour question” is not 
merely a “stomach or wage question,” but an educational and 
religious question. Yet it is clear, on his own testimony, that 
the stomach—using the term in its widest significance—has much 
to do with the problem, 


— By Mortey Rozerts. London: Lawrence & Bullen. 
1894. 


There is no circumlocution about Mr. Morley Roberts. He 
tells a story, as an artist makes a sketch, with a masterly incisive- 
ness and few touches, making every touch tell. When he is 
most simple and direct, as in the grimmest of the stories in Red 
Earth, he is most effective. There is the story of “The Teamster,” 
for example, who swaggers into a Texan saloon when, as it 
chances, only the “good men” of the community are about the 
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bar—men “not famous at manslaughter.” The stranger began 
to “size” them in the intervals between cocktails and Bourbons. 
He seemed to guess all the bad men were away, and, after 
insolently inspecting the whole of them one by one, reckoned 
himself aloud “a two-horse team in this crowd.” By 

he rose in his estimate to “as four-horse team, 
that’s what I am,” and they began to murmur inwardly, 
and to sigh for the bad ones absent. - But when he proclaimed 
himself a six-horse team, they could stand no more. Cowboy 
Johnson intervened, and there was a peaceful end. “I reckon 
he wants a driver,” said Johnson, as he contemplated the pro- 
strate teamster. “The Wedger-off” is another picturesque 
recital, with a like dramatic close, and “Fishing at Flynn's 
Ford” runs it hard as an illustration of striking catastrophe. 
The masterpiece of all, however, is the ghastly sketch entitled 
“ The Knife,” which tells how young Sam Fiood added one more 
notch to the butt of his father's bowie. Surplusage Mr. Roberts 
never indulges in. In this vivid little story there is scarcely a 
line that is not to be accounted as essential to the impressive 
dénouement, or an estimable item in the extraordinary force of the 
sketch. 


Stories from the Diary of a Doctor. By L. T. Meape and 
Cuirrorp Hatirax, M.D, London: George Newnes, 
Limited, 1894. 

Those who need something less tangible than the Fat Boy in 
Pickwick to make their flesh creep will find this volume of 
medical and surgical stories excellently provocative of thrills. 
Not that they are all of a “creepy” character. They are seriously 
warranted to be founded on “a close observance of Medical 
Facts” while none of the “Cases” they present—and wondrous 
they are— will long remain impossible to the science and art of 
Surgery.” With this assurance before them, readers of Mrs. 
Meade and Dr. Halifax’s stories ought to be well content. We 
can promise them that if they go through the prescribed course 
of these twelve stories they will have supped full of excitement. 


The English Abroad, “Sketched by an Australian Cousin” 
(Susan Gavan Durry), is a brightly written record of travel in 
Italy, Switzerland, and Germany, published by Mr. Fisher 
Unwin. The “ Australian Cousin” is a quaint yet shrewd ob- 
server of the humours of her fellow-tourists. She writes in a 
lively yet wholly unpretentious style, and describes life at Rome, 
Venice, Florence, Wiesbaden, and other favourite resorts with a 
brisk and light pen. 


In Mr. Unwin’s “Independent Novel series” we have a re- 
print of stories by Gorrrriep Ke.wer, translated by Kate 
FREILIGRATH KRoEKER— Clothes Maketh Man; and other Swiss 
Stories—which we commended to English readers when pub- 
lished some four years since under another title. This cheaper 
form of Mrs. ‘Kroeker’s capital selection from the Leute von 
Seldwyla of the Swiss poet and novelist will, we trust, gain 
many readers and inspire a demand for further examples of the 
annals of the good people of Seldwyla. 


We have also received a new edition, the third, of The State 
in Relation to Labour, by W. Stantey Jevons, LL.D., edited by 
(Macmillan & Co.); Edmund Burke's Connec- 
tion with Bristol, 1774-1780, by G. E. Wzarn (Bristol: Bennett), 
an interesting record of the famous contested election of 1774, 
with portraits and other contemporary illustrations; Canadian 
Independence, Annexation, and British Imperial Federation, by 
James Dovetas (Putnam’s Sons); The Past History of Ireland, 
brief sketch by S. E. B. (Unwin); Ingulf 
and the “ Historia Croylandensis,’ by W. G. Searte, M.A. 
(Cambridge : Deighton, Bell, & Co.); Glimpses of the Eastern 
Archipelago, translated from the Dutch by G. G. Barren 
(Singapore : Straits Printing Office) ; Part 92 of The Mahabharata, 
translated into English prose by Pratira Cuanpra Riy, C.LE. 
(Calcutta: Bharata Press); Religion in Boyhood, by E. G. 
Layarp (Methuen); The Organist and Choirmasters’ Diary for 
1895 (Sampson Low & Co.); and H.M.S8. Britannia, by “One 
of the Babies” (Philip & Son), a capital little book, descriptive 
of the life of a cadet on board the Britannia, “the cradle of the 
Royal Navy.” 


LITERARY NOTES. 


MESS. MACMILLAN & Co, will publish next month the 
volume of Greek Studies which Mr. Pater had intended to 


‘be his next book. It has been prepared for the press by Mr. 


Shadwell, the “C. L.S.” to whom the Studies in the Renaissance 
was dedicated, and the writer of a scholarly version of the 
Purgatorio, for which Mr. Pater wrote an introduction. Many 
of the essays were printed in The Fortnightly Review, the earliest 
in date being “The Myth of Demeter and Persephone,” which 
appeared in the numbers for January and February, 1876, 
This is the only book which Mr. Pater had practically completed 
among the several books which he had in view—that unfinished 
novel, Gaston de Latour, of which only the first quarter was ever 
printed (in Macmillan’s Magazine), together with what was ta 
have been a subsequent chapter, the paper on Giordano Bruno in 
The Fortnightly Review, and of which, we believe, no more was 
ever written ; that second volume of Imaginary Portraits, several 
portions of which have appeared in the magazines; and, lastly, 
that vaguely projected continuation of “ The Child in the House,” 
which migat well have been another, more modern, and not less 
exquisite, Marius. 

We are glad to hear that Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. have in pre- 
paration a new translation of Balzac’s novels. It is to be pro- 
duced under the editorship of Mr. George Saintsbury, who will 
write a general introduction to the series, and a separate brief 
introduction to each novel. Nothing is more difficult than to 
translate Balzac into English, so essentially French is he, alike 
in the virtues and vices of his very personal way of writing. 
Most of the few attempts that have hitherto been made are the 
very loosest and crudest of caricatures. It is, therefore, to be 
hoped that Messrs. Dent have made a careful choice in trans- 
lators, and that they will not be content with the ordinary 
person at so many pence a folio. The edition is to be in thirty 
volumes, and it is to be published at a popular price. 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons are about to publish a new book 
by Mr. Bernhard Berensen on Lorenzo Lotto: an Essay in Con- 
structive Criticism. It is an attempt to reconstruct the history 
of Venetian art in the latter half of the fifteenth century, and its 
detailed study of Lotto (which is illustrated by thirty plates, 
many of them photographed for the first time) is based on a 
careful analysis of all his existing works, and on documents which 
have just come to light. Mr. Berensen recently published a 
small book on The Venetian Painters of the Renaissance, in which 
he dealt with the general subject of Venetian art with a learned 
adventurousness which out-Morellis Morelli. 

Mr. Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, the son and executor of 
the late Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, is engaged in the prepara- 
tion of a biography of his father. He would be obliged if any 
one possessing letters of Dr. Holmes will send them to Messrs, 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., 4 Park Street, Boston, or to Mr. A. P. 
Watt, Hastings House, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. All letters 
will be carefully returned after copies have been made. 

The Clarendon Press is about to publish a volume (the third) 
of Mr. Madan’s Summary Catalogue of Western Manuscripts in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford which have not hitherto been Cata- 
logued in the Quarto Series. It deals with collections received 
during the eighteenth century. Mr. Madan has also completed, 
for early publication, The Early Oxford Press: a Bibliography of 
Printing and Publishing at Oxford, 1468-1640. Fall details are 
given of every book printed at Oxford during that period, and as 
a bibliography it possesses several novel features—namely, the 
better representation of the title-page by the use of Roman and 
Italic capitals, as well as ordinary type ; the mention of the chief 
type used in each book; the citation of the first words of certain 
pages in order to facilitate the identification of imperfect copies ; 
and the insertion of actual pages of books printed at Oxford, 
selected from works which are cheap and common. 

The Clarendon Press is also about to publish, among the 
Anecdota Oxoniensia, under the editorship of the Rev. R. H. 
Charles, editor of the Book of Enoch, the Ethiopic Version of 
the Hebrew Book of Jubilees, based on the two great MSS. in 
the British Museum and the Bibliothéque Nationale, supplemented 
by two other MSS., and critically revised through a ccntinuous 
comparison of the Massoretic and Samaritan texts, and the Greek, 
Syriac, Vulgate, and Ethiopic versions of the Pentateuch; and 
further amended and restored in accordance with the Hebrew, 
Syriac, Greek, and Latin fragments, which are here printed in 
full. 

Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co, have in the press a new 
book by Mr. Round, containing his latest researches in the his- 
tory of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, largely based on the 
evidence of the Records. It will include, among other interest- 
ing and novel matter, the arguments in regard to the Battle of 
Hastings which have called forth so much controversy on their 
appearance in various quarters. 

Messrs. H. S. Nichols & Co, announce limited editions of two 
books of French memoirs—Secret Memoirs of the Court of 
Louis XIV. and of the Regency, extracted from the German 
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correspondence of the Duchess of Orleans, mother of the Regent ; 
and Secret Memoirs of the Royal Family of France during the 
Revolution, published from the journal, letters, and conversations 
of the Princess Lamballe. 

Mr. Walter Scott will publich early in January The Theatrical 
World for 1894, by Mr. William Archer, with an introductory 
essay by Mr. George Bernard Shaw, and a postscript by Mr. 
Archer, giving a general review of the course and tendencies of 
the theatrical year. It will probably also contain a synopsis of 
the casts of plays produced during the year. 
= 
We beg leave to state that we cannot undertake to return rejected 

Communications. The Editor must also entirely decline to 

enter into correspondence with the writers of MSS, sent in and 

not acknowledged. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the SatunDay Review should be 
addressed to Messrs. R. ANpERsON & Co., 14 Cockspur Street, 
or to the Orrics, 38 Sournampton Street, Srranp, Lonpon. 
A printed Scale of Charges may be obtained on application. 


Copies of the Sarunpay Review Bill of Contents will be for- 
warded every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any Newsagent 
in Town or Country on application to the Publisher. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 


BELFAST, 


Were Awarded the Grand Diploma of 
Edinburgh, 1600; Two Prise Mo Prise Modals, Paria, 1080. 


IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET 
Baas HANDKERCHIEFS, 


“Linen, Belfast.” 
Childre d 8. 3d. | Ladies’ Hi doe, 9d. 
en's Bordered, per doz.. - 2s 


3d. 3a. 1ld, 
Gents . 33. 8d. 
Huckaback Towels, 4s. 6d. per doz. 


IRISH DAMASK 
TABLE AND HOUSE LINEN, 


Monograms, Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, &c., Woven and Embroidered, 
SAMPLES AND ILLUSTRATED PRIOE LISTS POST FREE. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS, SHIRTS, 


Collars for Ladies and Children, 3-fold, from 3s. 61. per doz. Be 4-fold, 4s. 11d. 
perdoz. Caffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, "from 5a. lid. per doz, 
Matchless = ae best quality Longcloth, with 4- fola finest linen Fronts and 
Cuffs, 35s. 6d. the half-dozen (to measure, 2s. extra). 
OLD SHIRTS made good as new, with best mpterite in Neckbands, 
Cuffs, and Fronts, from 14s. the half-dozen. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 


Fish Napkins, 2s. 6d. rer doz. Dinner 
Napkins, 4s. 6d. perdoz. Table Clothe, om 
fquare, 2s. 9d. ; 24 by 08. each. 
Kitchen Table Glathe, 114d. each. 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL-—-COMFORTING. 


FOR 
SECOND- HAND "PIANOS by al Lay ~ returned from hire 


CRAMBER’S 


PIANOS by wood, Frard, 
in stock, FULLEST ‘Discocyts, cr 
on our HIKE 8 


ially offered fro 


40 MooRGaT# STREET, E.C., LONDON. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANOFORTES 


Gre unsurpassed, and possess features which give to them distinct advantager, viz: 
PERFECT MATERIALS PERFECT 
PERFECT INVENTIONS PERFECT FINIS 
PERFECT CONSTRUCTION P&KFECT 

PERFECT SENSIBILITY of TOUCH and TONE, 
Legion of Honour. Numerous Goid oo 
OHN BRINSMEAD & 80 
Makers to T K.H. the PRINCE and PR!NCESS OF WALES, 
18, 20, and 22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, 
Lis's free of the Leading Music Sellers, 
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SUPPLIED UNDER ROYAL WARRANT TO HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN. 
“ Honest water which ne’er left man i’ the mire.” 
“Timon of Athens,” 


Promotes Appetite. Assists Digestion. Prolongs Life. 


“JOHANNIS” 


THE KING OF NATURAL TABLE WATERS. | 


CHARGED ENTIRELY WITH ITS 


OWN NATURAL GAS. 


MIXES EQUALLY WELL WITH WINES, SPIRITS, 
OR MILE. 


To be obtained from all Chemists, Wine Merchants, and Stores, 
at the following prices PER DOZEN, delivered :— 


Bott. 4 Bott. + Bott. 
LONDON 6s. 48.6d. 3s. 6d. 
COUNTRY 6s.6d. 65s. 3s, Od. 
And of all W. & A. GILBEY’S Agents throughout 
the Kingdom. 


SUPPLIED AT ALL FIRST-CLASS HOTELS, 
C.UBS, AND RESTAURANTS. 


Proprietors: THE JOHANNIS COMPANY, Lop., 
25 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 
Springs: ZOLLHAUS, GERMANY. 


ERARD PIANOFORTES AND HARPS 


Are the favourite instruments of Her Majesty the QUEEN, and are bxt i 
T.R.H. Prince and Princess of WALES, T.R.H. Dukeand Duchess of YORK, H, = 
the Princess OHRISTIAN, H.R.H. the Princess HENRY of BATTENBERG, 
Empress of ae the Queen of ITALY, the — of SPAIN, MA = of = 
har 5 pe Emperor of MOROCCO, "the Emperor of CHI the King of 


Ss. & P. ERARD, 


ROYAL PIANOFORTE MAEFERS 
18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


VINOLIA CREAM 


FOR 
COLD SORES, BURNING, ITCHING, &c. 
1s. 1id. an 1s. 9d. per Box. 


MEDOC.—VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Wine, or 
for using with or without water. The quality will be 13s, 7s. 6d. 
found equal to wine usually sold at much higher prices. 


DINNER CLARET. —ST. ESTEPHE. 


DINNER WINE, old 
strongly recommend th be 16s. Os. 


found equal to wine offered st mach biger prices by the 
small foreign houses who pester private 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, and old 


in bottle, at 22s., 26s., 30s., 365, 42s. per Dozen. 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, below the present whole- 
sale price in Bordeaux, including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 187s, 
1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. All early imported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


LIVERPOOL: 
CENTRAL BUILDINGS. NORTH JOHN STREET. 
MANCHESTER 26 Market Street. 
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THEATRES, &c. 


LANE THEATRE ROYAL.—Sir AUGUSTUS 
mine Lessee Man Twice daily. Sir Harris’( new Grand Panto- 
DICK WHITT: GToN’ “For full particulars see Daily Papers. Box office open 


Roza PRINCESS STHEATRE. —Sir AUGUSTUS HARRIS 
Lessee and Vines, Ceci Raleigh ry Evening, st 730.“ THE DERBY WINNER,” by Sir 
taletghy and Henry Hamilton. Box Office open 10 a.m., all day, 


GEORGE'S GALLERY, 14 Grafton a Street, W.—BXHI- 


PITION by the followi SCOTCH A Austen Brown, 
J. Coutts Michie, BB. and Noble: 
Admission and Catalogue, ls. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE.—Mr. TREE, 
Sole Lessee and Manager. 
TO-NIGHT and atS.30 JOHN-A-DREAMS, 


MATINEES every Saturday, at 
MATINEE, “December 38, at 2, THE MERRY ,WIVES OF 


ROYAL SOCIETY of BRITISH | ARTISTS. 
SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL EAST, § 
WINTER EXHIBITION NOW OPEN. ‘en til Five. ‘Admission, One Shilling. 
AM E. PROCTOR, Won. Secretary. 


LAST 


RIVIERA and NORTH ITALY.—EXHIBITION of 97 


including Catalogue, ls._THE JAPANESE GALLERY, 28 New Bond Street, W 


SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


I jEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 
Colonies, calling st PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, and 
{ co. } Avenue, venue, London. 
apply tothe latter frm, at Fenchurch Avenue, oF to the Branch 


ORIENT COMPANY'S YACHTING CRUISES 


the 3,877 tons register, and“ GARONNE,” 3,876 tons 


For TENERIFFE, the WEST INDIA ISLANDS, BERMUDA, and MADEIRA, 
Leaving January 16, returning March 18. 
For MOROCCO, SICILY, PALESTINE, ont EGYPT. 
Leaving February. 20, returning April 1 
For SOUTH GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, &e, 
March 27, returning M: 
For SICILY. "VENICE, CORFU, ALGERIA, 
Leaving April 20, returning May 2. 


passage the latter frm, att Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C.; or to the 


ASSISTANCE WANTED. 


The under-mentioned Cases, for which it has not been found possible to raise the 
necessary help from other sources, are RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY 
ORGANISATION SOCIETY. Oontributions towards their assistance will be 
gladly received by O. 8. Locu, Secretary, 15 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C. :— 


16987-—An Eastern Committee ask hel Ip to continue pension to 

avery respectable WIDOW of 79, and her daughter—the latter enffering 

from painful internal disease. They have seen better days, but, ong SS 

daughter's illness, and also the insanity of a son, who used to be the chief 

support, they are now entirely dependent on charity. A daughter in 
service and private friends help regularly. 


13,921.—Wanted £5 17s. to supplement a weekly allowance 
made by the Pension to an aight ond was 
of wife reduced him to poverty. 


18,016.—A sum of £7 16s. is needed to make a sufficient weekly 
for a most respectable OLD COUPLE, aged 74 and 72, who have come 
down from a fair position through no fault of theirown. He was for many 
a bootmaker on his own account, and at one time had saved and in- 
vested considerable sums but through the poms of a society and his 
club lost heavily, and rw what little aes nearly exhausted. She 
was a weaverhess, but both are now past wor! 


17,005.—An East End Committee ask for £4 11s., to provide a 


weekly allowance for a 


= aged mother, by needlework. Failing eyesight and 
ve now totally incapacitated her. her, A nephew and donors help. 


17,740 —£3 18s. required towards a six-months allowance to an 
OLD COUPLE, aged 72 respectively. Tbe man worked for 35 years at the 
docks, but was too old to be taken on as a permanent hand when the staff 
wes reorganized after the strike. His club broke 20 years ago, otherwise he 
would have had a snperannuation allowance. The old pengtons age now broken- 
down in health, »nd re dependent on a son-in-law who is very kind to them, 
but finds the bi rden of their entire support to be too heavy for him. 


COFFEE PLANTING IN MYSORE. 
OPENING? FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 
every Third month for ONE PUPIL. for one yur’ 


EDUCATIONAL. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 


THE SECOND TERM WILL BEGIN pe aa JANUARY 7. 


1 ies s of either sex, above the , the of 
gontinuing’t atudies Bete in Selene, History, and Theory of 
are open for practi 
GEOLOGY, 
PHYSICS, ZOOLOGY, 
ENGINEERING, Y. 
INEERING DEPARTMENT includes Civil, Mechanical, 
mane neering, Surveying, and Architecture; ‘special its for 
with various E: near are 


tical Work have been 
offered in the way of College Scholarships, Engineering Works’ Schoen an 
into professional life plication tions for Vacancies thould be made 
ments for entrance in ne 


as early as to the from wi! ip 
Clifton may 


CALENDAR, taining full information, price Is. ; by Is. 
ws JAMES RAFTER, Secretary. 


INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE. 


STAIN 
The COURSE of STUDY is to fitan ENGINEER for 
Secretary of 0! 
lic Works ‘and Three A intments as Assistant Superin- 
Engineers in the Pub! orks Department Pppoi a 


in the Telegraph SEORSTARY,at the 


RADLEY, COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1895.—Two of 
apply to the Rev. the Radley College. — 


eran SCHOOL —OLASSICAL, MODERN, SCIENCE, 
and ENGINEERING Sides. Fees, £65 to ee 
Next J eneaty Apply to the 


R. EDWIN L. SHATTUCK, American Dentist, D.M.D. 
niversity). 


Harvard (late Demonstrator of Operative Den’ U 
RICAN DENTISTRY, at most moderate *. & genuine American 
york, Artificial Teeth without Plates, Gold &c. No fee for 
Consultation. Ten to five. 
28 CONDUIT STREET, Bond Street, W. 


R An Excellent Medium Mild INDIAN CIGAR, 
F of uisite Flavour and Aroma. 
LO DE = (two sizes) 
Mr. G. A. SALA writes :— ye Four and 
“Bear favourable compari- DIND i ‘U 


son with choice Havannahs, 
and cost about one-third.” 

BEWLAY & CO., Ltd., 49 & 74 Strand , W.0., & 143 Cheapside, E.C. 
TOBACCONISTS TO THE ROYAL FAMILY. Established 1780. 


THE 
ROYAL WESTMINSTER OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL, 
19 KING WILLIAM STREET, WEST STRAND, W.C. 


Founded in 1816, by the late G. J. GUTHRIE, Esq., F.R.S., for the Relief 03 
Indigent Persons afflicted with Diseases of the Eye. 


ENTIRELY SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS, 


Patrons, 

HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
H.R.H. THE PRINOE OF WALES, E.G. 
President—H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, E.G. 
Chairman—SIR CHARLES TURNER, K.C.LE. 


Tus Hosrrrat receives the Indigent Poor on their own application, withous 
Letters of Recommendation, and was the first to adopt this system of true Charity. 
Nearly 10,000 poor persons are relieved annually. It has afforded aid to upwards of 
400,000 sufferers since its establishment. 

There are 30 Beds available for In-Patients constantly occupied. 

The undoubted fact that London is trending westward makes it every day more 
urgent that a large, perfectly constructed, and easily accessible Eye Hospita) 
should be built to meet the imperative and constantly growing needs of the poor 
who come from all parte of the Metropolis and the United Kingdom. 

The accommodation in the present building for both Out- and In-Patients is 
wholly inadequate to the daily increasing demand for relief. This will necessitate 
the rebuilding of the Hospital on a New Site, to provide which, and erect thereon 
an edifice replete with all the modern improvements rendered urgent by the rapid 
advance in Ophthalmic Science and Surgery, a sum of at least £50,000 will be 
required, 

The Committee urgently appeal for New Annual Subscriptions for maintenance 
purposes, and they earnestly plead with the Benevolent to enable them to build the 
much-needed New Hospital. 

Subscriptions and Donations should be sent to the Bankers, Messrs. Coutts & Co., 
Strand ; Mesars. Drummond, Charing Cross ; or to 

T. BEATTIE-OAMPBELL, Secretary. 
Legacies are also especially solicited. 


Ce HOSPITAL, BROMPTON.—FUNDS are 
building. Anan’ Expense about £34000, towards nthe cals 
HENRY DOBBIN, Secretary. 
ma GROSVENOR HOSPITAL for WOMEN and 
CHILDREN, Vincent Square, 8.W. 


In consequence of increased accommodation, FUNDS are greatly NEEDED. 
F.C. HOWARD, “596. 
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‘ebildren s month old to adults over 95. Over 461,850 


‘THE HOSPITAL for DISEASES of the THROAT 


~ The Committee of Management earnestly ask for— 


‘METROPOLITAN 1 DRINKING FOUNTAIN and CATTLE. 


This tothe providing Free Gupplicn of Water ter Man and Beast in the 
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" THE SUBSCRIPTION LISTS ARE NOW OPEN. 


“A speculative investment of unquestionable merit, such as has not occurred since the formation 
of the Empire Theatre.” ; 
“A healthy, invigorating, and elevating entertainment.” 
“A triumph of science applied to the pleasures of the people.” 
**8,000 Square Feet of REAL ICE always in splendid condition.” 
“ A’superb French Restaurant, at popular prices, to accommodate 1,000 people at one sitting,” 
and “‘One Free Admission to Shareholders of £20 and upwards.” 


THE NATIONAL SKATING PALACE, LIM. 


(Registered in accordance with the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1893.) 


8,000 SQUARE FEET OF REAL ICE 


ALWAYS IN SPLENDID CONDITION. 


ESTABLISHED UNDER THE PATRONACE AND AS THE HEAD-QUARTERS OF 


THE NATIONAL SKATING ASSOCIATION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Mr. W. HAYES FISHER, M.P., Acting President of the National Skating Association, has authorized the following statement 


to be printed in this prospectus :— 
"At the adjourned Annual Meeting of the National 


Skating Association, held to- 
was, on the motion of Mr. Hayes Fisher, M.P., the Acting President, seconded by Mr. ©. Crute, A 


Fleet Street, the following resolution 


cting President of Branch, unanimously carried :— 


Hotel, 
Metropolitan 


“That this meeting of the National Skating Association, having learned that Bases < om is pros 4. be ee into a Real Ice Skating Palace, authorises 
and the terms and the Association be satisfactory 


the Grand Council (should the Ice Surface and 
Skating Palace the Head-quarters of the 


CAPITAL - - - £30,000 
; In 30,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 ea h, 


Which are now offered for Subscription at par, payable 2s. 6d. on application and 
2s. 6d. on allotment, and the balance as and when required. 


‘NO PORTION OF THE COMPANY'S CAPITAL HAS BEEN UNDERWRITTEN. 


DIRECTORS. 
AMES DRAKE TMiGBy, Esq., Founder of the National Skating Association. -° 
DGAR Bruck, Esq. Proprietor of the Prince of Wales’ Theatre. 
E. J. Conton, Esq., 
R. of the Army and Navy Stores ond Harrod’s Stores, 
BANKERS. 

Lonpon AND WESTMINSTER BANK (LIMITED), 1 St. James's Square, Pall Mall. 
AUDITORS. 

Messrs. Witsox, Tayior & Co., 9 Gresham Street, E.C, 

SOLICITORS, 
Messrs, Howarp & ATHERTON, 15 Abchurch Lane, E.O. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS. 
Messrs, TyLer & 5 Crown Court, Cheapside, E.C. 
CONSULTING 

C. J. Purpps, Esq., 26 Mecklenburg Square, 

Esq. ©.0., Member of the Council of the National Skating 
Hancock, Esq., Architect and Surveyor. 

OFFICES AND SECRETARY (pro tem.) 
F. J. Duc, 95 Gresham Street, Bank, E.C. 
ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


This is formed to acquire the well-known Hengler’s Arms, Argyll 


~Begent Street, London. and to t reproduction 
of the Natural Ice Skating Palaces of Paris and Brussels, which the Directors 


conditions offered to 


in their opinion ) to make the Nationa 


And also to create a first-class Duval Restaurant in toe galleries of the palace on the 


same popular lines as those which are now in vogue at the existing Duval Restau- 
rants in the City of London. 

The Directors believe that no similar enterprise now in existence enjoys such 
advantages as this Company possesses, viz. :— 

(1) An unequalled position in the very heart of the fashionable centre of 
London, commanding general access by all the great Omnibus routes that 
concentrate balding peculiar well 
A well-known b' 


(4) The — ae licence is subject only to the authority of the Lord 
() A magnificent Duval Restaurant on -popular lines to suit every purse and 


every taste. 
(D ro ee behind the Directors, who to apply it in 
determined and businesslike spirit for the enefit of of this Company. 
tracting Parties have made their calculations, and although 
pa ho aware of the fact that calculations, as such, are necessarily more or 
less uncertain, the results arrived at after most careful consideration are :— 


Minimum total receipts from all sources, per annum.. oe 


Total outgoings, including everycontingency,perannum 9,340 
Net profit .. £12,410 


These figures are based only of the dally receipts of the Palas de 
Glace, Paris, though there the slightest reason that the London 

The only contracts entered into are : 

A contract dated 16th of November, 1894, between the Duval Restaurants for 

London (Limited), and John Peel. 
A contract dated 19th’ of November, 1894, between John Peel and the National 
Skating Palace (Limited). 
A hous Ger ta median this Prospectus, 
on 


In the event of any a) 


without deduction. 
Prospectuses may be obtained at the Company's Offices. 


(CITY of LONDON TRUSS SOCIETY, 35 5 Finsbury Square, 
for the Reliefof the Ruptured Poor throughout the 
Established 1907. 
Patron—H.B.H. the PRINCE OF WALES. 

‘The patiente (numbering now about 10,000 in the vear) are of both sexes and all ages, from 
461,550 patients have been relieved since the 
formation of the caarity ap to the present date. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be thankfully received by the hg 
Bankers, Lloyd's Bank, Limited, 72 Lombard Street ; and by the Secretary at the 
JOuN 

JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary. 


GOLDEN SQUARE, W. (Founpgp 1863.) 
Patron—HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


&. NORRIS WOLFENDEN, M.D. | J. W. BOND, M.D, 
GREVILLE MacDONALD, M.D, 


Surgeons, 
MARE HOVELL, F.R.OS.Ed. | F. G. HARVEY, F.B.C.S. Bd. 
Registrar and Pathologist—RICHARD LAKES, F.R.C.S, 


DONATIONS wo pay for the necessary Extens‘ons, 
' BSCRIPTIONS to keep up the new Children’s Ward. ' 
LEGACIES to form an MOOT, Fund. i 


TROUGH ASSOCIATION 
Supported entirely by Voluntary Contributions. 


London and Suburbs. 
Bankers: Messrs, BanoLay, Bava, TarTTon, Rawsou, BOUVERIR,& CO. 
‘U7 Victoria Street. 8.W. M. W. TOMLIN, Secretary. 


CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY, 
President_LORD ABERDARE, G.C.B. 
1,815 children have been rescued from infamous dens. 
5,000 arein industrial homes, to which grants have been made. 
7,780 children have been aided by the Boys’ Beadle. 
Particulars ofhow ofhow the children have been rescued by the other officers of the Children's Ald 
Society will be sent on application. 
An Emigration Agency, with a reception house at Winnipeg, Manito. . is maintained for 
the reception of lads trained in institutions connected with the Sc sty FUNDS are 
urgently NEEDED. 
Bankers—Mesers. Barclay, Ransom, & Co.,1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 
Office, 82 Charing Cross, 8.W. ARTHUR J. 8. MADDISON, Secretary. 


METROPOLITAN HOSPITAL. 
The new building, for 160 beds, is comp leted. 
Accidents admitted at all hours free. 3 
Srecial wards for Jewish patients are now opened. 
This Hospital is worked on strictly provident principles. Population, one mile radius, 


FUNDS urgently NEEDED to supplement the subscriptions of poor patients. Bankers, 
Messrs. Glym, Mills, Currie, & Co., and Lioyd's Bank, Limited. Contrfbations thankfully 
received end tmtorination given at the Hospital, Kiugsiand Road, E., by 

CHARLES H. BYERS, Secretary. 


| St. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL, Hyde. Park Corner, 8,W.— 
The Weekly Board of Governors ur ANNUAL 
and DONATIONS te enable ever increasin, work 
Treasurers, 

His Grace the DUKE of WES [MINSTER, K.G. 

1, CHARLES L. TODD. Secretary. 

‘ 
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INSURANCES, BANKS, &c. 


— 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


(FIRB) 63 Threadneedle Street, London, B.0. Founpep 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
Sum Insured in 1893, £395,854,440. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


T= IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED. 
Est. OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. ; and 32 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Bubscribed Capital, £1,300,000, Paid-up, £300,000. Total Funds, £1,500,000. 

E. COZENS SMITH, General 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


IRKBECK BANK, Southampton Bldgs.,Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST on DEPOSITS, repayable ondemand. 
TWOper err. ,on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum monthly balances, when 


drawn belo 
MBAVINGS DE DEPARTMENT. For the the bank receives smal) 
ums on t, sin mont on 
ACK, with — 


FRANCIS KAVENSCRUFT, Manager. 


BANK of NEW ZEALAND.—Incorporated by Act of 
General Assembly, July 29, 1861.—Bankers to the New Zealand Government. 
Head Office—1 Victoria Street, London, E.C, 


Capital Paid-up 
Reserve Fund. Pravested in Consols) .. £45.00 
Reserve Liability £1.500. 


This Bank grants drafts on all its branches and d transacte every description 


terme. 
The London Office receives fixed deposits of £50 and upwards, rates and particulars of 
Cc. G. TEGETMEIER, Manager. 


BOOKS, &c. 


\ 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT of LITERATURE, 
No. 539, for December, just issued, contains a good Collection of LIBRARY 
SETS of ETaNDARD AUTHORS in desirable condition and at moderate 
prices. 

A free on application ; also of a CATALOGUE of BOOK3 for 
PRESENTATION. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., Booksellers, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


[HE SATURDAY REVIEW sent bye pest at following rates 
: per annum, paid in ad 
Any part of the United Kingdom ......... — £1 8 2 
All other parts of the World .........s0s0 wo 1 10 6 


Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa, 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are now posted in advance, and 
catch the Friday evening’s mail. 


STEEL & JONES, 33 Craven Street, Strand, London, W.0. 


OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 187 


T° BOOKBU YERS.—25 per cent. Discount in nearly all 
IARRIGON SONS, 50 Pall Mall. §.W. CATALOGUE of all the NEW 
neyclo 
Index, cloth (published at £57), tor £18 ; also im half Russia (pushed at £15 0s.) for £24. 


WORKS BY 


R. L. STEVENSON. 


TREASURE ISLAND. Fifty-second Thousand. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


KIDNAPPED. Thirty-ninth Thousand. 3s. 6d, 
CATRIONA. Twenty-fifth Thousand. 6s. 
THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE. Twenty. 


seventh Thousand. 3s. 6d. 


THE WRECKER. By R. L. Srevenson and 


Lioyp Ospourne. Twenty-fourth Thousand, 6s. 


THE BLACK ARROW. Twenty-first Thou- 


sand. 38s. 6d. 


ISLAND NIGHTS’ 


Second Edition. 6s. 


A FOOTNOTE TO HISTORY: Eight Years 


of Trouble in Samoa. Second Edition. 6s. 


ENTERTAINMENTS, 


POPULAR WORKS OF FICTION. 


Q’s Works, 
Uniform Edition of. 5s. each. 


Dead Man’s Rock. 
The Splendid Spur. 
The Blue Pavilions. By Major ARTHUR 


GRIFFITHS. 
The Astonishing History of 


“*I Saw Three Ships,” and — Millbank Penitentiary 
other Winter's Tales, 


Noughts and Crosses, By EW. 


By STANDISH O'GRADY. 


Lost on Du Corrig; or, 
"Twixt Earth and Ocean. TIlus- 
trated, 5s, 


By E. W. HORNUNG. 


Tiny Luttrell. 6s. 
The Delectable Duchy. ln — 
Se ae and Sketches. By J AMES PA PAYN. 
shes A Modern Dick Whitting- 
By MAX PEMBERTON. 

The Sea Wolves. With 
9 Full-page Illustrations. 6s. 
The Iron Pirate. With | — 

16 Fall-page Illustrations. 5s. By FRANK BARRETT. 


Out of the Jaws of Death. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


By ANTHONY HOPE. 
Father Stafford. 3s.6d. | the admirable Lady Biddy 
Fane. Illustrated. 6s. 


By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 


Books for the CHRISTMAS SEASON.—Special New LIST 


published, cloth 
o of the GLANDS BONES, and their Non- 
jurgical Treatment. By Joun H. CLARKE, M.D. 
London: Senile Epps & Co., Ltd., 170 Piccadilly, and 48 Threadneedle Street. 


This day. Elegant cloth, 2s. 6d. 
CHRISTMAS GIFT FOR CHILDREN. 
By GEORGINA M. SYNGE. With Illustrations by Gorpon BrowyE. 

BES: the Story of a Ohild. 

problem of the discipline of a childish mi: 

The Scotsman says :—“ A 
SKEFFINGTON & SON, 163 Piccadilly, W. 


THE LARGE FIRST EDITION EXHAUSTED, SECOND NOW READY 


UNE CULOTTE. 


By TIVOLI. 


Price 6s, FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


“Pull of fanny things. farce.”—Daily Chronicle. 
“ You will not put it down before you have tn many © hearry lane.” 


“A sort of inverted Bud. 
Brightly written story story of tnterest. 


DIGBY, LONG, & CO., 18 | BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


The Little Minister. Illus- HARDISG, B.N. 
trated. 6s. The Capture of the ‘“ Es- 
$ trella.” A Tale of thé Slave Trade. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD. Price 5s. 


King Solomon’s Mines. HORACE 
04, EUTONINGON, 
By STANLEY WEyMaN. | TO Punish the Czar: a 


trated. 3s. 6d. 

I 
The Story of Francis 
CLUDDE, 6s. 


By MAURUS JOKALI. 


By FRANK R. STOCKTON. | pp Dumany’s Wife. Popu- 
Pomona’s Travels. Illus- lar Edition. 3s. 64. 
trated. 5s. 


By ELIZABETH STUART 
By LESLIE KEITH. PHELPS. 


"Lisbeth. 6s. Fourteen to One, &c. 


Popular Edition. 3s. 6d. 
By W. CLARE RUSSELL. 
List, ye Landsmen! A By W. CARLTON DAWE. 


Romance of Incident. 6s. Mount Desolation. 3s. 6d. 
CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, 


LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, AND ALL 


| 
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ART, BIOGRAPHY, AND THE DRAMA. 


MASTERPIECES 
OF GREEK SCULPTURE, 


By ADOLF FURTWANGLER. 
Edited by E. SELLERS. 
In 1 vol. 4to, Three Guineas net. 


Also an Edition de Luxe, on Japanese vellum, in 2 vols. 
Ten Guineas net. 


ways the translation is an improverrent on the original. 
English students 


TIMES.—* In very many 


THE CASSEL GROUP 
OF REMBRANDTS, 


Seventeen of his Masterpieces from the Coflection in the 
Cassel Gallery. 
Reprodaced in Photogravure by the Berlin Photographic Company. 
With an Essay by FREDERICK WEDMORE. 


The first 25 im ions from the Plates, numbered and signed, 
'WENTY GUINEAS net per set. 
A limited number of following impressions, TweLve GurNEAs net 
per set. 
TIMES.—* The renderings have been made with extreme care, and, printed as 
popes, Cay recall in a remarkable way the 
ness and beauty of the originals.” 


EDMOND AND JULES DE GONCOURT; 


With Letters and Leaves from their Journals. 
Selected and Edited. 


With Eight Portraits. 2 vols. - demy 8vo, 32s. 


‘A mmense variety of en 
often profoundly interesting ++. which these volumes contain.” acne 


MEMOIRS OF THE PRINCE DE JOINVILLE. 
Vieux Souvenirs.’’) 
Translated from the French by Lady MARY LOYD, 


With many Illustrations from Drawings by the Author. 
Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


GLASGOW HERALD.—“ A very storehouse of anecdotes and incidents that carry 
the reader along, and have all the charm of a bright and sparkling conversation.” 


THE STORY OF A THRONE. 


Catherine II. of Russia. 
From the French of K. WALISZEWSKI. 
Witb a Portrait. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 28s, 


WORLD.—* No novel that ever was written could compete with this historical 
monograph in absorbing interest.” 


NAPOLEON AND THE FAIR SEX. 


(“ Napoléon et les Femmes,”) 


Translated from the Frenchjby FREDERIC MASSON. 
With 10 Portraits. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


MY PARIS NOTE-BOOK. 


By the Author of “An Englishman in Paris.” 


Demy 8vo. 14s. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ There isa rich fund of amusement and instruction in 
this brilliantly written work.” 


IBSEN’S NEW PLAY. 
LITTLE EYOLF. 


Translated by WILLIAM ARCHER. 
With Portrait. Small 4to. 5s. 


nAILy ee re Tbsen stands out as incomparably the most powerful 
inteilectual influence of his day.” 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD IS WITHIN YOU. 


By COUNT LEO TOLSTOY. 
Translated from the Russian by CONSTANCE GARNETT. 
Library Edition, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. 10s. 
Also a Popular Edition, in 1 vol. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
CHRISTIAN WORLD.—* There is truth enough in the work to make it almcst 
as revolutionary as the New Testament.” 


OF MDCCCXCIV. 


SUCCESSES 


FICTION. 


ONE-VOLUME NOVELS, 6s. each. 
THE MANXMAN. By Hall Caine. 


Novel have been sold in four 
mon 


TIMES.—* With the e of ‘The Scapegoat,’ %' is unquestiona sly the 

finest and most dramatic of Mr. Hal! Caine’s novels...... The Manxman’ goes very 

pm ADO: human passion and emotion. It is a remarkable book, 
throbbing with human interest.” 


THE HEAVENLY TWINS. By Sarah 


Buns See Thousand Copies of this Novel have been sold during 
the year, and nearly Four Thousand were previously sold in three volumes, 


WORLD,.—“ There is much powerful and beautiful writing in this remarkable 
By Robert 


and not-to-be-forgotten work.” 
STEVENSON and Lioyp Ospournse. Fourteenth Thousand. 


THE EBB-TIDE. 
‘The he eplacdes and Incidents, although thrilling enough, are consistently 


OUR MANIFOLD NATURE. By Sarah 


Granp. Twelfth Thousand. 
SCOTSMAN.—“ The humour, the and realism, and the true and 
deep love 


of nature which are these tales.” 
THE POTTER’S THUMB. By F. A. Steel, 


Author of “From the Five Rivers” &c. (Two Editions in 3 vols. 
weie sud.) New Edition in 1 vol. shortly. 

TIMES,—* Mrs. Steel has deep quate with the old-world life of India, and 
her books are full of instruction an usement, and no ore who would understand 
somewhat more of this transit Dap India than what he can learn from 
official optimists should delay to acquaiotance with them.” 


THE STORY OF A MODERN WOMAN. 


By Herwortn Dixon. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—*Indubitebly a clever novel; the author has power 
pathos, and an acute perception of life’s little ironies.” 


A SUPERFLUOUS WOMAN. Fifth Edition. 


(Four Editions of this Novel in three volumes were sold.) 


STANDARD.—“ A love story that is a very remarkable piece of writing, told with 
real power and beauty.. ‘The author is —— of undisciplined power ; sne has 
poetry and n and courage, and, unless are mistaken, bas a future before 


ELDER CONKLIN, and other Stories. 


By Fraxx Harris. Second Edition. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—* These stories are masterpieces, they grip like 
life, And they live with one after as living realities.” 


THE MOST SUCCESSFUL SERIES OF THE YEAR IS 
The Pioneer Series 


OF WHICH NEARLY TWENTY THOUSAND COPIES 
HAVE BEEN SOLD. 


Cloth, 3s. net; ornamental wrapper, 2s. 6d, net, 


1. JOANNA TRAILL, SPINSTER. By Annie E. 


HOLDSWORTH. 
OBSERVER.—* Every word tells that it is the work of a true woman, who has. 
thought deeply and most painful subject.” 


2. GEORGE MANDEVILLE’S HUSBAND. By C. E. 


KAIMOND. 
SPECTATOR. —* Mr. Raimond is undoubtedly an artist of great power.” 
PALL MALL.—* Clever, biting, and irresi: tible.” 


3. THE WINGS OF ICARUS. By Laurence Alma 
—** Has all the fascination of a clessical tragedy.” 


4. THE GREEN CARNATION. By R. S. Hichens. 


OBSERVER.—* The book is a classic of ite kind.” 


5. AN ALTAR OF EARTH. By Thymol Monk. 
DUNDEE ADVERTISER —* It is of unique merit, and Cistipguished by an odd 
beauty of indetinab.c fascination,” 


LONDON: 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. ai 
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MACMILLAN & 00.3 NEW BOOKS. 


LIFE and LETTERS of DEAN CHURCH. 


Edited by his Daughter, Mary C. CourcH. With a Preface by the DEAN of 
Curist 12s, net. 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ An admirable monument to the great Dean.” 
BRITISH WEEKLY.—* Written with perfect refinement, with much reserve, 
yet with sufficient frankness.” 


A TRANSLATION of the FOUR GOSPELS. 


From the Syriac of the Sinaitic Palimpsest. Aanes SmITH Lewis, 
M.R.A.S. Crown 8vo., 6s, net. aad 


WEEK by WEEK.  Bimple Verses for every 


Sunday in the Year. By Fraser CornisH. Fep. 8vo. 38. 6d. 
SCOTSMAN,—“ The verses, if few, are fine as well as simple.” 


THE MANLINESS of CHRIST. By THomas 


HUGHES, bay Author of “Tom Brown’s School Days.” New Edition, 
Extra fcp. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


THE PILGRIM of the INFINITE. A Dis- 


course addressed to Advanced Religious Thinkers, on Christian Lines. 


THE TRAINING of GIRLS for WORK. 


An Expression cf By A. Barnett, Author of “Dr. and 
the Life of a Cause” &c. Globe 8vo. 2s, 6d. 


Mrs. Gold : an Episode in 


WOMAN'S SHARE in PRIMITIVE CUL- 


TURE. By Onis Turron Masoy, A.M., Ph D., Corktor of ‘Behuidlogy in the 
'.. - U8. National Museum. With numerous Illnstrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


SELECTIONS. from the POEMS of AUBREY 


Preface, by Guonge Edwanp Woopsrrry. 


CHAUCER. By Apotravs Wanro. 


By R. . DRYDEN. By Grorce SAINTSRURY. 
(The first of. thirteen Volumes containing the “English Men of Letters” 
Garten.) Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. (Macmillan's Three-and-Sixpenny Series. 


RHYMES of RAJPUTANA. By Col. G. H. 


CSL, Agent to the Governor-General for 8vo. 78. 6d. 


THE BOOK of the ROSE. By Rev. A. 


M.A, of By. wi 
Rotor of Sproughton, Suff. th 29 Illustra- 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES of the REIGN 


of QUEEN ANNE. By Mrs, OLirHant. With Illustrations, Extra crown 
8vo. 8s, 6d. net. F 


A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH 


PEOPLE. By J. R. Green. Illustrated Edition. Edited by Mrs. J. R. Green 

and Miss Katz NorcaTr. Vol. IV. Completing the Illustrated Edition. 

Super-royal 8vo. 12s. net. (Vols. L., & III. super-royal 8vo. 12s, net each.) 

TIMES,—* The concluding volume of this admirable yo which the loving and 

judicious labour of Mrs. Green has rendered the most fi tting and enduring monu- 
ment to her husband's memory.” 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. With Introduc- 


gilt, or edges uncut, 6s. (The Cranford Series. 


BLACK AND WHITE.—“ Mr. C. E. Brock’s drawings are quite perfect, and we 
much doubt if Gulliver and the lands of Lilliput, Brobdingnag, Laputa, and the 
Houyhnhnms have ever received such admirable treatment before. Mr. Brock has 
achieved a triumph.” 


THE RUBIES of ST. LO. By Cxsartorre 


M. Yonex. Fep. 8vo. 2s. Pocket Novels. 
GUARDIAN.—* A charming short tale.”’ 


IN the LION’S MOUTH. The Story of Two 


English Children in France, 1789-1793, By ELEANOR C. Pricg, Author of 
“A Battle” &o. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
NATIONAL OBSERVER.—* It is written with an excellent clearness and sim- 
plicity, an unflagging interest, and a grasp of only too uncommon,” 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No, 423. JANUARY. Price 1s. 
ConrTENTS, 


1. THE HERONS. Chapters VII.—IX. 

2. A DAY WITH XENOPHON’S HARRIERS. 

3. AN ELIZABETHAN ADVENTURER. By R. W.Corron, 

4, LAND-TENURE IN TUSCANY. By Mrs. Ross. 

4. BIRDS OF PASSAGE, 

6. FROM THE DARK PAST. 

by THE HUNTERS OF THE NORTH PACIFIC. By M. Ress Davies, 
. FROISSART THE LOVER, By G. C. Macavuray. 

CROMWELL AND THE HOUSE OF LORDS, By C. H. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, 


| WHEN LONDON BURNED : 


BLACKIE & SON'S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW BOOK OF TRAVEL. 

FROM the CLYDE to the JORDAN: Narra- 
tive of a Bicycle Journey. By HuGH CALLAN, M.A., Author of a 
on Wheel and on Foot through Europe,” and “The Story of Jerusalem,” 
Crown 8vo. with 30 Illustrations, cloth, 6s. 

“ Mr. Hugh Callan has written a narrative of really interesting travel, in which 
he gives glimpses of Eastern Jife such as can only be conveyed by one who has 
penetrated to the remotest parts. "— Pali Mall Gazette, 

“ Full of good matter,,....* From the Clyde to the Jordan’ is a book which must 
be interesting to every one. ae Revier. 

BEATRICE HARRADEN. 


THINGS WILL TAKE a TURN. By 
BEATRICE HARRADEN, Author of “Ships that Pass in the en ul « 
Varying Moods,” &c. A New Illustrated Edition, with 46 Pictures 
Designs by John H. Bacon. Square 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d, 

“ A charming story.”— World. 

“ Miss Beatrice Harraden has given remarkable proof of her power to hold mature 
and thoughtful readers. In ‘Things will Take a Turn’ she shows that she can 
appeal just as successfully to girl readers.”—Star. 

BY ROBERT LEIGHTON. 


OLAF the GLORIOUS. By Rosert Letcuron, 


Witk 8 Page Illustrations by Ralph Peacock, and a Map. Crown 8vo. cloth 
elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 
“ Mr. Leighton has succeeded wonderfully in reviving the Ma yl reg ®0 much 
so that this book will compare most favourably even with Mr. Rider Haggard's 
attempts to construct a an Saga.”’—Spectator, 


ROSA AND. 


BANSHEE CASTLE. Rosa MuLHoLianp. 


With 12 Page Illustrations by int. Bacon. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 
olivine edges, 6s. 
“A beautiful tale, with the qualities for which we naturally look ina work by 
this refi refined and spiritually- minded writer.”— World. 


MR. HENTY’S NEW STORIES. 
WULF the SAXON: a Story of the Norman 


_ Conquest. By G.A. Henry. With 12 ne Illustrations by Ralph Peacock 
Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, olivine edges, 8s. 
“ A capital story of a conflict of Harold with his northern and southern 


foes.""—Saturday 
a Story of 


_ Restoration Times and the Great Fire, By G. A. ae With 12 Re 
. Illustrations by J. Finnemore. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


“ One of the best stories Mr. Henty has written.”— Times, 


In the HEART of the ROCKIES: a Story 


of Adventure in Colorado, ByG. A Henty. Witb 8 Page Illustrat: 
G. U. Hindley, Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s, 
“Mr. Henty is as good a story-teller as ever,and no book will please more than 


‘In the Heart of the Rockies.’ '"— Spectator. 
LONDON; BLACKIE & SUN, Luorrep, 50 OLD BAILEY. 


| WARD & DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 


GARDENERS CHRONICLE.— As the work of a sound and experienced practi- 
this will be received with acclamation.’ ! 


HERE, THERE, and EVERYWHERE. By 
Baron DE MaLortiz, Author of “’Twixt Old Times and New.” 1 vol. 
demy 8vo, 15s, 


TALES of CRIME and CRIMINALS in 


AUSTRALIA. By H.A. Wars, late Deputy-Governor of Ballarat Gaol. 


Price 6s, 
“ Rich in passeges of excitement and daring...... has a romantic interest often 
superior to that of a work of the imagination......A full account is given of Kelly, 
the greatest and most glorious thief in colonial history.”—Scotsman. 


SANCAN the BARD. By E. J. Etus, 


Author of “ Fate in Arcadia.” With a Frontispiece by the Author. 5s, 


-HOW HE BECAME A PEER. A Story of 


Modern Politics. By JAMES THIRSK. 2 vols. (Now ready. 


The FRIENDS of INNISHEEN. By Wirrrep 


Woot.am, Author of “ With the Help of the Angels.” 2 vole. [Now ready. 


VERA BARANTZOVA. From the Russian of 
Sopuia KovaLevsky. By 8. Srepniak and W.WEsTALL. 68. [Now ready. 


A DOCTOR in DIFFICULTIES. By F. C. 
Paturps, Author of * As in a Looking-Glass.” 1s, 


BLACK PUPPY. By Txeropora 
Author of “ The Little Lady of Lavender.” With 7 Full-page Illustrations. 
Price 3s. 6d. (Now ready. 
“This pretty, pathetic, but not mournful story will be a favourite in many 
narseries. The illustrations are unusually charming.” — Westminster Gazette. 
“A charming dog story.”"— Atheneum, 


WARD & DOWNEY (Lrp.), 12 York Buildings, Adelphi, 
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December 22, 1894.] 


The Saturday Review. 


NEW SERIES. NOW READY. 


THE ARGOSY. 


With the JANUARY issue commences 


A NEW SERIES, 
ENLARGED AND GREATLY IMPROVED. 


NWUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. Price ONE SHILLING. 
-THE OPENING CHAPTERS OF 
A SERIAL STORY, 


By the late Mrs. HENRY WOOD, 


Ulustrated by M. ELLEN EDWARDS, appear in the JANUARY 
um 


Also the Opening Chapters of a SERIAL STORY of powerful and 
domestic interest, entitled : 
**WHEN LEAVES WERE GREEN.” 


By SYDNEY HODGES. Illustrated by FRANK DADD. 


CONTENTS FOR JANUARY 
(The First Number of the New Series). 


NOW READY. 


1 WHEE LEAVES WERE GREE: a Novel. ‘By Sypyzy 
Hopers. Chaps. 1—4. Illustrated by Frank 
2 “ae OF MRS. HENRY WOOD.” By the oe Canon M‘Cormicx, 
D. With Illustrations, 
3. quenew FENTON’S CHANCE: a Circuit Story. 


4. MIDNIGHT: New Year's Eve. 


5. THE TYRANNY OF TOWN FLOWERS. 
6. MR. CASTONEL. By Mrs. Henry Woop, Author of “East Lynne.” 
Chapters L.-II. Illustrated by M. Ellen Edwards. 


7. AFTER LONG WAITING. 
8. HIS GHOSTLY WIFE. 

9, THE ROMANCE OF SPAIN. By Onances W. Woop. With Ilnstrations, 
10, A MYSTERY OF MODERN FLORENCE. 

ll, AMONG THE HIMALAYAN BEARS, By C. Hasrivas. 

12. MADAME LA COMTESSE. 

13. A SUBURBAN ROMANCE. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 


With a NEW POEM by ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
Now ready. Price Sixpence. 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.— JANUARY. 
AN ARRANGED MARRIAGE, By Donormza Gmnanp, Author of “ Lady Baby 


or oe ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. By 
J.A.Froupgr. THE GREAT EXPEDITION TO THE WEST INDIES. 


TO Ss. C. By L. STEVENSON. 

THE LADY OF THE POOL. (Concinded.) By AnTnony Horr. Ohaps. VI.-X. 
GRASSE: “LA GUEUSE PARFUMEE.” By Mrs. ALFRED Hunt. 

A DRAWING-ROOM IDYL. By Anrnony 

THE “DONNA” IN 1894. I. By Miss TrEvcH. II. By the Eprror, 
PROVERBS XXII.2, By A. H. BEEsty, 

AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP, By AxypREW Lana, 


LONDON : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


NEW STORY BY HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 


NOTICE.—The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JANUARY con- 
tains the Opening Chapters of a new Serial Story by HENRY 
SETON MERRIMAN, entitled “THE SOWERS.” 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 139. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JANUARY, 


containing:—“THE SOWERS,” by HENRY SETON 
Chaps. 1-3—“AN EDITOR'S LETTERS "—“ WINTER 
HOSPICE”—“THE LOST DUCHESS”"—“OUR ANCIENT ALMS- 
HOUSES”"—“THE PRIMA DONNA”; and “A FATAL RESERVA- 
TION,” by R. 0. PROWSE, Book III. Chaps. 9-13. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & O©O., 15 WATERLOO PLAOB. 


TWO SPHERES. 1894 Edition. 
REVISED AND ENLARGED THROUGHOUT. 
By T.E.S.T. Price 5s, 


T. FISHER UNWIN, LONDON. 
Only a limited number of copies remain. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW. WW —The following NUMBERS 


MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 25s. 


TALLEYRAND. By Lady Blennerhassett (Countess 
ot Leydon), Author of * A Life Translated from the 
German by FREDERICK tome the University of 


EARLY ADVENTURES PERSIA, BABYLONIA, 
&c, Including a Residence among the Wild Tribes of the Mountains 
before the Discovery of Nineveh. By the late Right Hon. Sir A. Henry Layarp 
G.C.B., D.C.L. Condensed from his large Works, and Revised by the Author. 
With an Introductory Notice of the Author by Lord ABERDARE. 

“It is indeed a charmingly-told — a genuine adventure. It is the 
unpretentious story of the wanderings of his youth in one of the most 

regions of Times, 

th Portraits and Mlustrations, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 24s. 

The LIFE of RICHARD OWEN. Based on his Corre- 
spondence, his Diaries, and those of his Wife. By his Grandson, the Rev. 
RIcHARD Owen. With a Chapter by the Right Hon. T. H. H A 

“A book of moderate compass and remarkable interest. In these pages a very 
human figure stands out, bold in its outline, but revealing 

detail.”—Saturday Review. 

“The volumes teem with anecdotes ; and the second a the first, 
for Owen’s life 
James's Gazette. 


ROMAN GOSSIP. By ll Mrs. ‘Minto Elliot, Author of 
“ An Idle Woman in Sicily,” “ Old Court Life in France,” & 

Contents :—Pio Nono—Countess —Cardinal ‘Antonelli—I! Re Galantuomo 

—Garibaldi—The Roman “ Madame Mére,” Queen Hortenee, Princess 


Pauline, &c. 
“ One of the most interesting books of gossip we have read for some time.” 


Daily 
“ A volume which nae 4 contains a dull page.”— Westminster Gazette. 
“The whole book aff: Daily Telegraph. 
“A fascinating Daily News. 
With Illustrations, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
SECOND 


An ,UNRECORDED CHAPTER of the INDIAN 


Personal Reminiscences of REGINALD G. WILBERFORCE, 
Infantry. Compiled from a Letters written on 


the spot. 
“No matter how much the reader may have read of other 1 ~~ miata 
find this a most pleasing appendix to all has gone before.” — 
“Mr. Wilberforce's story is singularly interesting reading. iy 
“ Asa record of one of the most memorable episodes in our Py - annals this 
at oainae it is as thrilling and fascinating as any 


volume is valuable, 
With Portrait, 8vo. 16s. 
SECOND EDITION 


SIR WILLIAM GREGORY, K.C-M.G., formerly 
Governor of Ceylon. An Autobiography. 
not a dull 


chapter—scarcely a dull page—in this good porte 
man.” —A 


“ We may say at once we have read no book this rertrneeremin - 


“The record of his life told by himself, in strong, si: virile is 
of the most charming narratives 4-4 7 vile Bae ove 


ith Portrait, crown 
JOSIAH WEDGWOOD, F.R. St the Great Artistic 
: His Personal History. By SAMUEL SMILES, LL.D, Author of “The 
Lines of the Raginesrs.” of “ Self-Help,” “ ” &e. 

“A monograph which promises to be not the least popular of the author's 
already long list of works of this class.”—Daily News, 

“He has not failed to make us feel that the of his was great 
man, almost worthy of the splendid compliment ag & im —-* when be said 
that Goethe played in the German world of letters the that Wedgwood 
played in the English world of art.”—Obdserver. 

With Portraits and Illustrations, 8vo. 12s. 


WILLIAM BUCKLAND, D.D., F.R.S., sometime Dean 
of Westminster, twice President of the Geological y, and President of 

the British + at Oxford in 1832. HiS LIFE and CORRESPON- 

DENCE. his Daughter, Mrs. GorDoN, 

“The Dean deserves the tribute paid him in this volume, which is of 

modern proportions, and in no way exaggerates its subject's claim to —— 


“Itis a very readable book, for it gives an excellent re. 
padding or unnecessary detail, of a most original man."— Westminster Gazette, 


NEW EDITION OF CRIPPS’ ENCLISH PLATE. 


With 122 Illustrations, medium 8vo. 21s. 


OLD ENGLISH PLATE: Ecclesiastical, Decorative, 


and Domestic. By Mr. Wiurrep J. Cripps, Fifth and Revised Edition. 
any that 


“A work on old ne me 3 far more satisfactory scientific than an: 
has preceded it. We recommend all plate collectors to have it at their elbow.” 


“Weconfidently say that will henceforth be found 
on the shelves of every library worthy of the name, and be recognised for what is 
is,—the best work on its own subject.”—Pall Mali Gazette. 


NEW EDITIONS OF MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS. 
and CEYLON, including Bengal, Bombay, 


and Madras (the Punjab, *North- West Provinces, 
Provinces, Mysore, &c.), the Native States and Assam. 
Plans of Towns and Buil and a new chapter on B Ay 
“ Far and away the best book of its kind.”—. 
“No have been spared to render this excellent guide- book as comprehen- 
sive and complete as possible.”—Home and Colonial Mail. 
“No visitor to India should start without a‘ Murray.’"”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


ROME. Rearranged under the Editorship of the 
. H. W. The Olassical Archwology by Ropo.Fo 
| The Sculpture Galleries described by A. 8. Murray, LL.D., 
Keeper of the Greek and Roman Anti “ery at the British Museum. The 
Picture Galleries Revised by the t Hon. SirjA. Henry Layarp, 

on specially thin, With 92 Maps ana 

ns post 8vo. 

“The amount of information in the book may be indicated by the fact that, 


’ o—. of convenient size, being printed on ro paper, it is a volume of 596 pages, 


tains 92 maps and plans. The maps beautifully engraved eoeese 
better or tore serviceable gulde-book could not be devised.” —Scotsman, | 


JOHN MURRAY, AY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 701 
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~CAMBRIDGH UNIVERSITY PRESS. | 


IN THE PRESS. To be published in Seven or Volumes. Royal Svo. 12s. 6d. each net after publication ; or to Sudscribers to the Series, 10s. net. 
may be sent through any Bookseller. 


THE JATAKA. Translated from the Pali, under the Superintendence of Prof. E. B. CowELt- 


The Work will contain a Complete Translation of the Pali Jataka, or “ Buddha Birth-Stories,” which are supposed to be the oldest Collection of Folk-loré 
Stories in existence. Prospectus on application. 


Vol. 1. Translated by ROBERT QHALMERS. in January. Vol IL. Translated by W. H. D. ROUSE, LUn preparation. 
THE FOUR GOSPELS in the OLD SYRIAC VERSION. Transcribed from the Palimpsest 


: in the Convent of St. Katharine on Mount Sinai, by R. L. BENSLY late Lord Almoner's Professor of Arabic ; J. R. HARRIS, M.A., Fellow of Clare 1 
| Coliege‘ and University Reader in Palmography ; and F.C. BURKIIT, M.A, ty College ; with an Introduction by Mrs. LEWIS. Demy 4to. half-buckram, I . 


ee COMPLETION OF THE MANUAL EDITION OF THE SEPTUAGINT. + 
THE OLD TESTAMENT in GREEK, according to the SEPTUAGINT. Edited by] < 


H. B. SWETE, D.D., Regius Profesor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. Vol. III. (HO3EA—IV. MACCABEES). Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
NEW EDITION ON INDIA PAPER. I 


THE NEW TESTAMENT in the ORIGINAL GREEK, according to the Text followed in 


the Authorized: Version. together with the Variations adopted in the Revised Version. Edited. for the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press. by the late 
mn > op ere hee eran New Edition on India Paper, forming an exceedingly thin, ct, portable vol Prices, in leather biadings, 


INTERNATIONAL LAW, CHAPTERS on the PRINCIPLES of. By J. Wesruaxe, M.A., 


QC., Whewell Professor of International Law. Demy 8vo. 10s. ] 


A HISTORY of EPIDEMICS in BRITAIN. Vol. IL By Cartes Crercuton, M.D., 


VOL Il. FROM THE EXTINCTION OF THE UE TO THE PRESENT TIME. Demy 8vo. 20s. 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES. 


Gewsrat Eprror—G. W. PROTHERO, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cam ridge, Professor of History in the University of Edinburgh. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY and NAPOLEONIC ERA, 1789-1815. By J. H. Ross, M.A., 


late Scholar of Christ's College. With Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
é SATURDAY REVIEW.—* It is not too much to ssy that Mr. Rose's treatment of this difficult ard complicated subject shows a grasp of essentials and a soundness 
uncommon.” 
JOURNAL DES DEBATS.—“ Crest peut-ttre, de cette difficile période, le plus sir, le plus lumineux Manuel qui ait été encore écrit.” 


OUTLINES of ENGLISH INDUSTRIAL HISTORY. By W. Cunninenam, D.D., Fellow. 


of Trinity College, Cambridge, and E. A. McCARTHUR, Lecturer at Girton College. (Ready in January. 


*_* Other Volumes will be announced shortly. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE CAMBRIDGE NATURAL SCIENCE MANUALS. 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE SERIBS. 
General Editor—A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A. Fellow of Christ's College. 


PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY of PLANTS. By F. Darwiy, M.A., F.R.S., and E. H. Actox, 
PRACTICAL MORBID ANATOMY. By H. D. Rottestoy, M.D., F.R.C.S., Fellow of 


8t. John’: Assistant Ph and Lecturer , St ‘ ; A. A. KANTHACK, M.D., M.BO.P. 
ysician on Pathology, George's Hospital, London; and K, 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE SERIES. 


MECHANICS and HYDROSTATICS. By R. T. GLAZEBROOK, M.A., Assistant Director of © 


the Cavendish Laboratory. 5s. [Ready in January. 
SUBJECTS FOR THE CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1895. 
THE PITT PRESS SHAKESPEARE FOR SCHOOLS. THE CAMBRIDGE MILTON FOR SCHOOLS. 
SHAKESPEARE. — TWELFTH - NIGHT. | MILTON.—PARADISE LOST. Books III. 
if and IV. Edited, with Introductign, Notes and Indexes by A. W. VERITY, 


PITT PRESS SERIES. 
THE ELEMENTS of ENGLISH GRAM-|CAESAR.—De BELLO GALLIGCO. Books IV° 
MAB. By Aurnep 8. Weer, M.A., Trinity College, Oambridge. 2s. 64. and V. Miited by AG. Peskert, M.A., Fellow of Magdalene College” 
SCOTT.— MARMION. Edited, with Intro-| = ™ 
duction, Notes and Gioesary, by J. Howano B. B.A | VERGIL.—AENEID. Book X. Edited by 


lege, Cambridge. 2s. 64. 
A. M.A., Reader of Greek in the University of Oxford. “Is. 64. 


SOUVESTRE —Le SERF, Le CHEVRIER Ivy. Book XXI. Edited by M. S. Dimspate, 
College, Cambridge. 2s. (Nearly ready. Fellow of King’s College, Cam ridge. 2s. 6d. 


UVESTRE.—Le SERF. Edited, with : 


MOLIERE.—Le MISANTHROPE. Edited| 

XENOPHON.—ANABASIS. Book V. Edited 
by A. Preror, M.A., Fellow of St. Catharine's Cambridge. 2s. 


GOTTES 
Notes, by H. J. WoLSTENHOLME, B.A. (Load.) 3s. (Nearly ready. With Introduction and Notes, by C. B. 8. HeapLam, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 


HACKLANDER.—Der GEHEIME AGENT, | 
mith cad Intex, by | HERODOTUS. Book V. Edited by E.S. | 


M.A., late Fellow of Bmmanuel College, Cambridge. 33. 
of MIL: THUCYDIDES. Book VII. Edited by H. A. 


Bdited, with Notesand Vocabulary, by E. 8. M.A., late Fellow LLD. 

of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 6d. (Nearly ready. 
HORACE.—EPISTLES. Book I. Edited by| HOMER.—ILIAD. Book XXIII. Edited by | 

E. 8. Savoxsunen, M.A. 23. 6d. G. M. Epwarps, M.A., Fellow of Sidney Sussex Oollege, Cambridge. 2s. 


A further List of Books for the Examinations will be sent on application. 


London: C. J. CLAY & SONS, CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, Ave Maria Lane. 


Priated by SPOTTISWOODE & 00., at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, io the City of London,’and Published by ALFRK&D CUTHBERT DAVI83, 
at the Oflice, No. 88 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Coven’ G srdea, in the County of Londen.—Saturday, Dec. mber 22, 1894. 703 
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